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A Revelation of Car Service. 





i ee outstanding feature of “The Last Word”—a little book in 
which one hundred letters from Wauxhall owners are printed—is 
its real usefulness to car buyers. 


q@ It is provided with an index which enables the reader to find without 
trouble all the references bearing on such subjects as tyre life, fuel economy, 
hill-climbing, comfort, lubrication, experiences on tours, speed, etc., and has 
also a helpful topographical index. 


q As these letters are for the most part replies to specific questions, they are 
not merely laudatory in a broad manner, but afford a considerable amount of 
information that is really useful, and just what the prospective buyer wants. 


q “The Last Word” is undoubtedly the most original and sensible book of 

testimonials issued by the motor trade. Its contents, moreover, will come as 

— to many a motorist who thinks he is getting good results with 
is car. 


DO NOT MISS SENDING FOR A COPY. 


An idea of the interest which “‘ The Last Word” possesses for the car 
buyer is given by the letter reproduced on this page. 








About Fuel Economy: 


‘“My Vauxhall has given me 
great satisfaction. The lubri- 
cation system has worked 
perfectly, and the petrol 
consumption works out very 
economically and regularly 
22-23 miles to the gallon, with 
usually five passengers on 
board. The car is simply won. 
derful on hills, and many of my 
friends and those who are ex~- 
perienced motorists have been 
surprised at its capabilities in 
this respect. The car has now 
run over 15,000 miles.” 

Letter No. T.F. 316 








VAUXHALL MOTORS, LTD., 174-182, Great Portland Street, LONDON, W. 






THE KARSINO 


AND 


NEW ISLAND. HOTEL 


HAMPTON COURT. 


Proprietor: Mr. FRED KARNO. 
Tel.: MOLESLEY 1. 


The only Residential River Hotel open 
all the Year round. 





THE RIVIERA OF LONDON. 





THE FAVOURITE RESORT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


LUXURIOUS PALM COURT. 
DANCES AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Fer Illustrated Brochure and Tariff, apply Manager. 








ELLIS DRESSED MEN 
ARE ae DRESSED. 























** The Major” on 
ELLIS CLOTHES AND 
1914 FASHIONS. 


“You will see many different kinds of 
spring lounge suits if you go toa Tailor 
who moves with the fashions and the 
times. One such | have in my mind is 
al ome, at 201, Strand, — aa 

uying in large uantities, an 

Salh tes his cloths, he is able oc mabe 
any came suit of the finest material for 
much less than —_ a Tailor in the 
West-End will c — for exactly the 
same thing. Mr: Ellis also scores by 
having his clothes made in his own 
workshops, and by giving his personal 
attention to each customer.’ 


LOUNGE SUIT, 63/- 


In newest check materials, 
also blue serges, novel browns, 
and the new silver grey cloths. 


Guaranteed to fit you and 





fectly tailored, otherwi 
we shall not allow you to keep 
the garments, 


J.@ H. ELLIS, 


Goat Specialists, 
201,Strand, London, W.C. 


(Facing Law Courts.) 
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Year Book 1914 is the Manual of Pro- 
fessional Practice. But it is more than this. 
It tells every Bookman; every educationist; every 
student where special collections of Books on 
his particular subject are to be found through- 


tions are to be found, although these cannot 
be borrowed. 


It is a Key to unlock the collected 
Knowledge of the country. 


Get the Book: get it somehow. You want it. 
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Notes | of the Week 


OBODY seems to have any very clear idea of 
what is to happen in Parliament in the imme- 
date future. All that is clear now is that the 

Government intend to take the Home Rule Bill and the 
Welsh Church Bill to the House of Lords, which will 
protest in vain. It is a greater farce and may prove to 
be a greater tragedy than any in our Parliamentary 
history. The Amending Bill will apparently do little 
to relieve the situation. Mr. Asquith’s suggestion that 
it would embody the views of all parties was of a piece 
with the rest of the Government’s undertakings. - Sir 
Edward Carson’s speech on Tuesday would destroy all 
illusions, if Mr. Redmond’s attitude had not already 
done so. Ulster is therefore not safe after all, and 
the upshot of the events of the next week or two may 
be a graver crisis than ever. he bare chance of es- 
cape rests in the possibility that the Government having 
carried their measures to the Lords may suddenly take 
tnght of consequences and go to the country. In any 
case they have piled up a heritage of trouble, the effects 
of which must aggravate the political situation for 
years to come. 








Mr. Rudyard Kipling has fluttered the party dove- 
cotes by his vigorous denunciation of the Government, 
the Nationalists, and the corrupt bargain which involves 
m sale of Ulster to her enemy. What bunkum it is 
‘or Unionist papers to pretend to regret that Mr. 
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Kipling should show such lack of self-restraint, and 
rival Mr. Lloyd George in out-Limehousing Limehouse. 
The cases are not parallel. Mr. Kipling’s denunciation 
of treachery was a very different thing from: Mr. 
George’s knack of uttering atrocious libels on the.rich at 
meetings of the poor. The speech has had at least one 
amusing result: it has afforded the sea-green incor- 
ruptible—the Westminster Gazette—occasion for a 
homily on the sweet reasonableness of the Radicals over 
the Boer War. If such a suggestion does not make the 
Kilkenny cats laugh, they have lost their old-time sense 
of humour. The readiness to betray Ulster provides 
no element more sinister than the Radical attacks on 
the Army and the Unionist Government when engaged 
in a war, the result of which meant the continuance or 
break-up of the Empire. 


If Mrs. Parnell desired to complete the disgust of 
the British people over the Home Rule controversy and 
all its issues she could not have chosen a more deadly 
means than the publication of Parnell’s love story. The 
book is nauseating. It shows Parnell in a worse light 
than his bitterest enemy ever thought possible and it 
shows Gladstone as the perfect humbug we all knew 
him to be. There is not one element of greatness or 
dignity in all their transactions over Home Rule. Par- 
nell betrayed his friend’s honour: Gladstone would 
have betrayed his country, and both acted from motives 
of self—the one for passion’s sake, the other for power. 
And now Parnell’s widow relentlessly sells both—at the 
price of a guinea the two volumes. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, it appears, did not loop the 
loop six times with Mr. Hamel. Mr. Churchill did not 
loop the loop at all—in the aeroplane. He keeps that 
achievement for the political arena. In the air, he 
prefers the straight flight. 


Sir Ian Hamilton’s inquiry into the defence position 
in the Pacific seems to have brought home to his mind 
certain truths which are not obvious in Whitehall—or 
are ignored. That Australia and New Zealand run 
grave risks in the perhaps not very distant future at the 
hands of the yellow races is no discovery: the risks 
are all the more grave because of the ‘‘white’’ policy 
deliberately adopted by the Colonists. Japan and 
China will not for ever sit down under this trying dis- 
pensation, and Sir Ian Hamilton predicts a world- 
struggle in the Pacific. Yet the Imperial authorities 
play fast and loose with Australasian desires to take a 
hand in the creation of a sufficiently powerful Pacific 
Fleet. The Anglo-Japanese Treaty is a safeguard to- 
day—but the treaty will not last for ever. The interval 
is the time for preparation against the conflict of white 
and yellow for race supremacy in that hemisphere at 
least. 


Norway’s centenary of independence warrants a 
celebration on which Great Britain, at any rate, 
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cordially congratulates her. It has been a century of 
progress in the teeth of difficulties, the overcoming of 
which shows that the old Viking spirit is still with 
her people. Physically and mentally Norway has con- 
tributed her quota to the world-movement. Nansen and 
Amundsen on the one hand, Ibsen and Bjérnson and 
Grieg on the other. Literature and the arts have gone 
hand in hand with discovery and exploration. It was 
peculiarly fitting that a Norwegian—-Amundsen— 





should be the first, as he is the only, navigator to accom- 
plish the North-West passage, the search for which has 
added so many tragic and romantic pages to the records 
of the voyageurs from the days of ancient Norsemen 
to the twentieth century. 


We notice with a considerable amount of trepidation, 
in view of the readiness of the present Government to 
interfere in personal matters, the paper read by Mr. 
Walter Hazell on Wednesday last before the Royal 
Statistical Society describing a ‘‘Proposed System for 
Recording the Life History and Family Connections of 
Every Individual.’’ It seems that under this new ar- 
rangement we should each have a number and a card 
—we were afraid it was coming to this-— and that on 
the card all the notable events of our life would be 
entered. Birth, marriage—with, of course, the name 
and numbcr of the lady—number of children, with 
their names and numerals; and no doubt height, weight, 
income, condition of teeth, and favourite tobacco would 
be added as soon as the system was in full swing. The 
card ‘‘would be required of the individual on formal 
occasions’’—we quote Mr. Hazell; and ‘‘the scheme 
would secure records of men somewhat on the system 
already used in regard to pedigree animals, of whose 
family history accurate records are kept in Herd Books, 
giving the number and name of the animal in question.”’ 
Amusing fellows, these Royal Statisticians! And at 
times a trifle irritating, perhaps; for they persist in 
calling us “‘individuals,’’ which is very annoying, and 
we really don’t see the fun of being in any human 
*‘Herd Book’’ even with the glittering attraction of 
being able to carry about a neat little ticket with our 
name and number and the date we have our hair cut 
printed upon it. The advantages—‘‘differentiating 
each individual however common his name may be,”’ 
and the prevention of bigamy—to which, of course, we 
are liable at any moment—do not particularly appeal 
to us; and what troubles and penalties would be ours if 
we lost our cards and couldn’t remember our number ! 


Golf has provided its excitements this week in the 
beating of the Americans, Travers and Ouimet. The 
peans over the Palmer victory might suggest that if 
he had been beaten, the end of all things would 
have been at hand. We are glad the British champion 
won, but we cannot go into ecstasies over the affair as 
though nothing else in the world mattered. Let us take 
our golf seriously bv al} means, but not to the extent of 
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proclaiming a win in an international struggle as “4 
Sensation at Sandwich’’ on every other broadside. Th. 
way some papers have handled the event only goes to 
show that they expected Mr. Palmer to be beaten, which 
was neither an intelligent anticipation nor a compli. 
ment. The only thing that really concerns us about 
this ‘‘greatest championship in the history of golf” js 
that the man of fifty-six won against the man of twenty. 
seven—less than half his years. Does this go to show 
that a man is not too old even at fifty-six, or does jt 
prove that the royal and ancient game is an old man’s 
game after all? We leave those who are experts in 
amateur championship athletics to provide the answer, 


Never since John Huggins, 


As bold a man 
As trade did ever know, 


took his famous part in the Epping Hunt has any event 
created more interest in the neighbourhood of Epping 
Forest than the Aerial Derby. From ‘‘Tot’n’am Cross” 
to 


Epping, for butter justly fam’d, 
And pork in sausage pop’t, 


it is safe to say that every lane and every mound, every 
housetop and every coign of vantage will be crowded 
with eager spectators of the great race. The chanos 
of Hamel and Pixton and Hucks will be canvassed 
with at least as much spirit as were those of Hood's 
huntsman retaining his seat. And with how much mor 
truth will it be possible to say of them what the w- 
conscionable poet-punster said of Huggins: 


Trees raced along, all Essex fled 

Beneath him as he sate; 

He never saw a county go 

At such a county rate! 
What, one wonders, would Hood have made of tht 
Aerial Derby? Dare we say what flights of fany 
would his humour have taken ? 





“Say Not ‘the Struggle Nought 
Availeth ” 


WHAT though the destined goal seem faint and fa’ 
The patience and the toil are not in vain. 
What thou hast given in love thou shalt regain 
If not on earth, on some diviner star. 
Sometimes, as through a portal left ajar, 
The soul peers outward with illumined eyes 
To a dim shore it leaps to recognise 
Where the first fountains of its being are. 


And, if the worker seem to work for nought, 
At worst his life is but a small disease 
Fretting the breast of Time, that Death may 
God, with a hand most pitiful and sure, - 
Leads him at last, through death, to a fair peae 
By death’s birth-labour not too dearly bought. 





A. F. G. 
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Buccaneers in the Name of Progress 


IVILISATION and progress so-called carry with 
them a peculiarly large leaven of the old Adam. 
We of the twentieth century pride ourselves on the 
advance we show on the bad old days of romance: the 
days of the buccaneer, the highwayman, and the South 
Sea Bubble. Civilisation, we assume, has brought more 
tender consciences; progress has made us all so honest 
that the ‘‘ best policy’’ prevails in our dealings. Mere 
euphemism! Are we one whit better than our fore- 
fathers? Has the devotion of Christianity to the ser- 
vice of man these nineteen hundred years past suc- 
ceeded in making us more susceptible to the rules of 
rectitude than was ancient Greek or Roman? Noble men 
and women strive to-day, as they have striven in all 
ages, to lead us towards the light, and we are inclined 
to take ourselves quite seriously as superior in our 
morals and our dealings with our fellow-men. But 
arewe? The buccaneering spirit runs riot in the affairs 
of the world much as it ever did. Methods may be 
changed, the character of our depredations may be 
different, but essentially the buccaneer is with us still, 
nationally and internationally. We have only to look 
at the proceedings of the House of Commons, at the 
reports of certain trials in the Law Courts, at the treat- 
ment of the Chinese, or the Peruvian rubber-gatherer, 
or the Mexican, or the Albanian, to understand that 
in the cause of progress barbarities are being perpe- 
trated to-day every whit as unprincipled as those for 
which the rover and the outlaw of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries were responsible. As 
a matter of fact, they are often much worse: the old 
buccaneer often had a very soft spot in his heart, and 
he at least took every conceivable personal risk in his 
adventures. To-day’s buccaneering is on safer lines, 
but we have our buccaneers among us all the same. 
The fact that they claim to be advancing the cause of 
progress only aggravates their attacks: we do not like 
to be robbed even in the name of Civilisation! 


Sometimes we designate these little expeditions legis- 
lation: sometimes we call them intervention in the in- 
terests of law and order and humanity. A corre- 
spondent of THE ACADEMY recently spoke of the action 
of the United States in Mexico as buccaneering. Was 
the term misapplied? What right has the high- 
Principled democratic President of the United States 
to send warships and army contingents to blow up 
Mexican cities and kill Mexican citizens? If there 
were no idea of gain at the back of it all, the proceed- 
ing would still be wantonly criminal: the expedition 
merely aims at supporting the buccaneers and bandits 
on the American frontier who will not recognise the 
one man in Mexico capable of giving the country as 
teasonably good government as it is ever likely to 
€njoy. What was the war against Spain but a bucca- 
neering exploit? Cuba and the Philippines, whether 
they are called American or not to-day, were the 
Pillage in view. They were taken in the name of pro- 
Sess, under the banners of a Republic! What of 
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China? Here is a country which has been struggling 
to emancipate itself from the sloth of ages, and what 
do we find as the accompaniment of its efforts to rouse 
itself? In the very hour when the new emerges, hope- 
ful that it may bring itself into line with twentieth- 
century conditions, the nations of the world pounce 
down determined to secure concessions, commercial, 
mining, financial, and an  overmastering voice 
in the government. Buccaneers never swooped down 
upon what they believed to be a city in, or a richly 
laden galleon from, El Dorado with more vulture-like 
purpose than European and American adventurers on 
China in the last few years. Spoils, not the good of 
China, were the end in view, and if Chinese bank- 
ruptcy, freely prophesied, should be her fate, the inter- 
national buccaneer will only have paved the way to more 


spoils. And innocent investors, with sleepy Celestials, 
will be their victims. What, again, of the Balkan 
War? The precious Balkan band carried their bucca- 


neering instincts even to the length of trying to rob 
each other of the spoils of victory! Evidence has 
been ample that Turkey was not allowed to govern the 
Albanians properly: if she had been, the Balkan buc- 
caneers would have been deprived of their excuse that 
they moved for the sake of Christianity. 


So much in brief for the nations outside. Let us 
look nearer home. The Radical Government which ac- 
quired the reins of office by means of the Chinese 
Slavery lie, have during eight years of unhappy memory 
carried on domestic depredations the effects of which 
will be felt for many a long day. They have robbed 
the electoral Peter to pay the parliamentary Paul; they 
have made inroads on wealth in order to advance not 
the cause of the needy, but of the greedy; they have 
spent millions to secure the votes of the mob, which 
will some day learn that it has been advantaged nothing, 
but that the spoils have gone to bureaucrats and place- 
hunters. Has Mr. Lloyd George ever stopped to inquire 
whether the super-tax was a just tax? Just or unjust, 
what he has done has been to take note that someone 
was very rich, and, in the true buccaneering spirit, to 
erganise an expedition, generally moving by backstairs 
ways, to grab the wealth of the individual for the al- 
leged benefit of the poor. The greatest of buccaneering 
enterprises at home in recent years is, of course, the at- 
tack on the English Church in Wales. It is as mon- 
strous in its utter lack of principle as the attempt to 
hand Ulster over to the buccaneers of the Nationalist 
camp. The Welsh Church has funds: its good work, 
the sacredness alike of its cause and of property, are 
all disregarded. The only people who could have 
stood between it and spoliation have been disarmed, and 
the Government go to Parliament for authorisation to 
lay bandit fingers on specie which belongs to the 
Church, or to nobody. Does anyone believe for a 
second that the question of disestablishment would ever 
arise if there were no possibility of disendowment? If 
so, why not disestablish without disendowing? That 


would not satisfy the buccaneer who proceeds by legis- 
lation in the name of Progress! 
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Letters to Certain Eminent Authors 
VII.—_MR. HENRY JAMES 


IR,—In some of my previous Epistles to the Par- 
nassians a certain tendency to criticism of the 
remonstrative school may have been noticed—not to 
be confused with mere fault-finding, which is the 
special province of the incompetent, but illustrated— 
shall I say ?—by a frown rather than a smile. To- 
day it is my valued privilege to relax, for once—to 
allow the genial nature behind my mask to show itself 
smiling and unperturbed, and to set down a few 
thoughts that are not prompted by unfortunate lapses 
in the subject or irresistible annoyances in the critic. 

It has been my recreation, recently, to consider with 
some care your attitude towards the modern woman; 
I might preferably say the excessively modern woman 
—the creature who seems to exhibit the spirit of the 
famous rhyme, “Down with anything that’s up, Up 
with everything that’s down,’’ in her eagerness to 
clutch that mysterious talisman which she doesn’t in 
the least understand, the “vote.’’ That she should 
have chosen in her pathetic frenzy to assault that 
charming portrait of you, which I saw, very luckily, 
the day before it was insulted and spoiled, is an added 
shame to her, but does not really matter very much. 
By the stupid act she did not harm you in the 
slightest, although she roused me and, I am sure, many 
other of your admirers, to a state of bitter enmity and 
resentment; you and your work stand secure and 
serene though all! the voteless viragoes in England 
stormed and hacked and raved at you. The event, 
however, set me thinking, and I turned to your article 
in the current Quarterly Review on “ George Sand ”’ to 
find two or three delightful hints as to your views upon 
this question. Gently, at first, you refer to “those 
further liberations of the subordinate sex which fill our 
ears just now with their multitudinous sound,”’ to “the 
change in the computation of the feminine range,’’ to 
its “effective annexation of the male identity’; and 
then comes a sentence which I must quote, regarding 
the wonderful woman of Nohant: “It is not that she 
fails again and again to represent her heroines as doing 
the most unconventional things—upon these they freely 
embark; but they never in the least do them for them- 
selves, themselves as the ‘sex,’ they do them altogether 
for men.’’ Asa pendant to this, a page or two later, 
I take the assertion that “ doing at any cost the work 
that lies to one’s hand shines out again and yet again 
as the saving secret of the soul.’’ 

Beneath your skilled and confident analysis of the 
extraordinary life of George Sand I seem to hear this 
undertone of quiet protest against those who assert 
themselves collectively and obtrusively as “the sex ’”’ 
instead of individually and sweetly as women; and I 
come afresh, with new light, to the reading of your 
great presentment of “The Bostonians.’’ I see Olive 
Chancellor, always serious and worried and anxious 
for “the cause’; Verena Tarrant, finally captured by 
Basil Ransom in the lecture-room itself, not knowing 
till the very last dramatic moment whether love or the 
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platform would win her; I see Mrs. Luna, beautify]} 
dressed and very feminine, mocking at it all. Above 
all, I see poor dear Miss Birdseye, who was “ in love 
only with lost causes and languished only for emanci. 
pations’’—I quote from memory—with her shabby 
stuff dress for ever bulging with pamphlets, her voice 
“ like an overworked bell-wire,’’ and the glow as from 
the lamps of innumerable lecture-halls upon her brow, 
Your work there, it seems to me, was at its finest; you 
created a tragedy of misguided enthusiasms and un. 
fulfilled hopes, and little Miss Birdseye, generous and 
foolish and devoted, is a vivid, significant, yet most 
pathetic figure in the gallery of remarkable women 
you have given to the world; she puts the Princess 
Casamassima, with her ‘‘poor Hyacinth,’’ her ‘‘dear 
little infatuated aristocrat,’’ completely in the shade. 
It is surprising, when I call to mind the fact that this 
novel was written nearly thirty years ago, to realise that 
it may stand, even now, as one of the most accurate 
pictures of a “ woman’s movement ”’ that has ever been 
achieved. And as, when one’s work is at its best, 
sincerities and emotions inevitably show clear and star- 
like between the lines, I believe I am right in assuming 
that your attitude toward the modern feminine pro- 
pagandists is one of dignified reproof. 


In one so cosmopolitan as yourself, one who feels 
at home in at least five countries, such a position should 
carry a decidedly high value. You have observed, far 
and near, minutely and unweariedly; you have stored 
your memory, drawn your conclusions; and the artist 
in you, always supreme, recoils from the crude exploits 
of contentious unwomanly women. I do not suppose 
that the person who attacked your portrait had ever 
read one of your books; she acted blindly, just asa 
vicious dog bites or a wasp stings; but I should like 
her to read the two novels I have mentioned, and then 
to study Maggie Verver in “ The Golden Bowl,’’ sweet 
Milly Theale in “ The Wings of the Dove,’’ and per- 
haps Miriam Rooth in “ The Tragic Muse.’’ Miriam, 
with all her energy and enthusiasm, was not once de- 
fiected from the pursuit of her chosen art by the 
chimeras of a sphere for which she was never intended; 
she had discovered that “saving secret of the soul,” 
and held her own by virtue of a personality that knew 
better than to become discordant and distasteful. 


Your work, sir, as a whole, has been dealt with m 
the columns of this review, and I do not propose to 
add, in this brief letter, any criticism to that which has 
already passed. I simply record here the fact that the 
fanatic who disfigured the pictured face of one whom 
some of us regard as the personification of steadfast 
devotion to a splendid artistic ideal has but succeeded 
in bringing disgrace and contempt upon herself and 
her companions; and that it has given to me and to 
others a fresh pleasure to trace, here and there, in you! 
novels, your opinion of the organisations which c 
incite, and the creatures who can perpetrate, such sense 
less, iniquitous absurdities. 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 
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The Royal Academy 
Ill 


ACH visit to Burlington House accentuates the 
E charm this exhibition holds for us. It is not 
always the beauty and success of the pictures which 
makes for our delight; it is often, we fear, the uncer- 
tainty of the artists and their bold exposition of how 
not to produce a work of art that entertains the light- 
hearted visitor. 


Then there is the wide disparity of the various works 
of any one man; this quality possesses a peculiar in- 
terest for the student. Mr. George Clausen, for ex- 
ample, has a most agreeable painting, “ Primavera ’’— 
a young girl with all the delicacy and symbolism of 
spring. The figure would make a joyous decoration 
in any suitable environment, but then he also has a 
picture called “The Budding Tree,’’ which seems to 
us utterly unworthy and ridiculous. 


Mr. Sydney P. Hall’s portrait of “J. M. Hyndman, 
Esq.,” that amusing writer of memoirs, is of far more 
interest on account of its subject than because of the 
way in which it is painted, the method being sadly 
lacking in vivacity, although another painting from 
the same brush, which we have already mentioned, is 
lively enough. On the other hand, Mr. Gerald Kelly 
cannot be said to fall below the high standard he has 
almost always displayed. For us he has, of course, 
long since arrived. To the wider and more important 
public he may still be a coming man. If such be the 
case, his three pictures this year, all admirably placed, 
should convince everyone of his powers and his gifts; 
he is always far from accepting anything approaching 
conventional beauty. In “Gitanilla,’’ in Gallery IV, 
he is content to delight with his splendid workman- 
ship. The happy adjustment of the dark and rather 
sinister girl against a background glowing with all the 
glories of a southern sun, shows well his air of mastery 
over the subject he has chosen to set before us. “Ma 
Si Gyan: dancer”? appears to belong to a slightly 
earlier and rather different method of the artist, but 
like the “Lady Gregory,” already mentioned, it is ex- 
tremely impressive and artistically important. 


_ There is some extremely delicate and attractive draw- 
ing in a portrait not far off, “Miss Hastings,’ by 
Florence Carlyle—the list of exhibitors which usually 
gives the titles of the artists, does not do so in the 
case of this clever artist. There are many good pic- 
tures in this neighbourhood; “ The Strange Music,’’ by 
Mr. John Amschewitz, is a happy idea, in which an 
itinerant and shabby musician of recent days calls to 
the old gods and nymphs of the marshland and the 
brook; but the idea is not carried out with the sense 
of beauty which the eternal sympathy of art suggests. 
Mr. Charles Wyllie’s “The Festival of Dionysus” 
might have been more beautiful too, but there is no lack 
of charming paintings near by. 

Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen has long been a favourite 
at Burlington House, and his work is eagerly sought 
by crowds of visitors; this year he sends a clever 





“ Portrait of a Little Boy ’’ and an important subject, 
“Women by a Lake,”’ rich in tone, profound in con- 
ception, decorative and reposeful in result. 


There is only one of Mr. P. A. de Laszlé’s splendidly 
painted portraits, “Lady Richard Wellesley,” but it 
is so fine an example of the artist’s free and brilliant 
work and so well placed that we are content. 
Not far off is a curious and freshly painted picture, 
entitled “ Bath-time,’’ by Miss Amy Browning, which 
will suggest to many the influences looming so 
largely on the horizon of art at the present moment. 
At the first glance Mr. Birley’s picture, called “ Room 
at James Pryde’s,’’ greatly takes one by reason of its 
mystic rich shadows. After a few visits to it, you are 
haunted by the names of three men who would have 
handled the subject so much better. 


Among so many pleasures there must be some 


sad disappointments. Perhaps it is not quite 
fair to gauge a present painter by one just 
gone, but we cannot help feeling how delicate 


and beautiful Orchardson would have made Mr. 
Fred Roe’s subject, ‘‘ The Toast is England: Lord 
Nelson Handing the Loving Cup to Benjamin West, 
P.R.A.”’ Mr. Hatton’s “ The Night Piece to Julia”’ 
lacks imagination and is dull in the painting, but some 
even more distressing pictures hold important posi- 
tions. One is certainly Mr. Byam Shaw’s “ Design for 
Act Drop, London Coliseum,’’ in which the painter 
of so much beauty and the draughtsman of such clever 
caricatures is seen to the greatest disadvantage from 
whatever point of view one cares to take of such a piece 
of work. 


In a different way Mr. Anning Bell is no happier in 
“The Marriage at Cana.”’ So muddled a piece of 
painting drives us back in thovght to the artist’s 
black and white work, such as the delicate and 
happy, if not strong, illustrations for “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ before we can realise 
again the artist we have so often praised. Mr. 
George Wetherbee, also, does not appear at his 
best. His “Outcasts’’ are outcasts from the studio, 
painted in such a way as to convey no feeling of sin- 
cerity to the looker-on, and his “ Dawn and the Shep- 
herd ’’ appears to us a fortunate design requiring much 
more development, and a good subject lost in the 
handling. But it is better to leave out the pictures 
which have appeared to us to miss the ideal the artists 
have set before themselves, when we can only hope to 
name about one in a hundred out of the admirable 
work the R.A. has collected this spring. 


Passing into Gallery VII, among many excellent 
pictures are the life-like portrait of Sir Alfred Mond, 
by Mr. Birley, and a beautiful picture of ‘‘Marseilles: 
Twilight,’’ by Mr. Terrick Williams, a masterly “Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool,’’ by Mr. Orpen, and so one could 
go on almost indefinitely, but we will content our- 
selves with just a note on the catholic taste of the 
Academy which hangs Mr. William Strang’s iron 
“Card Players’ so well and finds room for Mr. Palin’s 
charming “ Halcyon Days.” 
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Flies and Geese 
By F. G. AFLALO 


A‘ last I have come to a fuller understanding of 
the Fourth Plague, an infliction unintelligible 
during earlier rambles in the Land of the Nile, since 
it looked as if no visitation of winged trouble could 
ever have disturbed the equanimity of those whose easy 
gospel is summed up in that one overworked word 
Malaish. Now I know, and my respect for the old 
king’s magnificent stubbornness, preordained though it 
was, is profound. My revelation came in this wise. 
At an early hour on a Sunday in March, the Stanley, 
one of the flotilla of the Uganda Marine which plies 
on that marshy broad of the Upper Nile marked in the 


- map as Lake Kioga, steamed among four clouds, rising 


black off the water as the smoke belched from the 
stacks of a cruiser on her trial trip, at first no bigger 
than a man’s hand, but, on nearer approach, looming 
greater than the ship herself. People at home would 
guess, if shown a photograph of the phenomenon, that 
burning oil had been thrown upon the waters, and it 
was, indeed, difficult to believe that these moving 
columns were in very fact made up of millions of 
insects. Alas! proof was soon forthcoming. With 
ingenuity born of long practice, the captain contrived 
to steer wide of the worst, but the vessel, nevertheless, 
took on board sufficient of these tiny flies to fill every 
cabin and to lie on the after-deck as thick to the tread 
as a green Turkey carpet. The natives of some dis- 
tricts eat a cake made of these insects with great relish, 
and it was generally regretted on board that apparently 
not a single connoisseur was to be found in the ship’s 
company. 

These lake flies are gifted with a feeble note, not 
unlike that of the mosquito, but fortunately they do 
not bite, or, if they do, it is with insensible effect. 
For the rest of the day, the passengers were confronted 
with solid phalanxes of fly, overhead and underfoot, 
in eyes, ears, nose, and mouth, in food and luggage, 
in clothes and books. The situation became desperate, 
and the only tactics promising of success seemed to be 
to close the screen doors and windows of the cabins, 
and then, switching on the light, to adopt Napoleon’s 
favourite plan of bringing up heavy artillery un- 
suspected by the enemy. Fire and flood did their 
work; burning brand and dripping mop. laid thousands 
low; yet even such measures were ineffectual. 

My other, and more agreeable, memory of Lake 
Kioga is of its spur-winged geese. Would that they 
had been as many and as vulnerable as its flies! Alas! 
they were few and resisting, mostly impervious to even 
S.S.G., the pellets of which I distinctly heard pepper 
half a dozen of these fine blue-winged fowl, which 
merely rose on undamaged pinions and hurried out of 
range. So much lead can they carry that my one poor 
trophy, a bird weighing no more than eight or ten 
pounds, took three cartridges in the killing. 

Yet, for all its meagre result, the chase was not 
without interest. Knowing that the steamer would be 
detained for several hours at Kelli, loading raw cotton 
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for the ginneries, I at once secured a native dugout. 
The word “secured”’ is in this case literal, if also a 
euphemism, for the canoe was simply taken from a 
little creek in which she lay, and four natives were 
requisitioned, with promise of baksheesh, to pole and 
paddle her among the water-lilies to the bays at the 
far end of the swamp, where at times these spur-winged 
geese and knot-billed duck are found in hundreds, 
The way was not easy, for the violet flowers of the 
lilies gathered with clinging embrace around the bow, 
which tore them from their roots; and even more affec. 
tionate were the floating leaves, over which the graceful 
little red and white birds, which the settlers whimsi- 
cally call lily-trotters (appreciating them fervently on 
toast), ran on tip-toes, and beneath which more than 
one sinister form of a crocodile was seen writhing 
slowly out of reach. Not that there was any tempta- 
tion to molest these filthy reptiles with a shot-gun, 
since the best, or worst, of which it was capable would 
have been so to irritate the brutes that they might have 
lashed out with their tails and swamped me. 

Scanning that vast and gleaming expanse of floating 
vegetation with the binoculars, I first picked up two 
pelicans, then a couple of egrets, and last a goose, the 
white head of which caught the eye as the bird bent 
its head to feed among the lily tangle. Then the canoe 
had to be brought silently—as far as Africans can ever 
do anything without noise—within range, and I was 
about forty yards off when the bird looked up. The 
usual plan is to give it the first barrel, if possible, in 
the head, while it is still on the water, and the second 
as it rises. My crew got in a few more strokes of their 
paddles before the great bird gathered itself for flight, 
and the goose took most of both barrels without flinch- 
ing and sailed away for a quarter of a mile before 
settling. Pursuit was immediate, but it unfortunately 
rose again and pitched in some dense papyrus, into 
which not even my natives could venture for fear of 
encountering a mamba and coming back on one leg. 

The next goose fared worse, for, on being wounded, 
it took refuge on a small island, from which, as the 
foothold was secure, it was easily evicted. That was 
the bag. Other geese were put up and peppered, but 
in vain; and if there can be any excuse for so poora 
result, over and above the fact of my being unused to 
such conditions, it is that the ammunition purchased 
abroad is not always reliable. Moreover, the gees 
were unusually scarce in consequence of a visit to their 
haunts, only a week earlier, from some cotton-buyers. 

Yet the cooking of one goose is sufficient for the day, 
and, as I got ruefully back to the flies, there was some 
little comfort in gazing on the plump contour of my 
one victim, as it lay in the bow with a hot gun and a 
empty cartridge-bag, and in musing on what old 
Jeremy Taylor calls the “sapidness and relish of the 
fleshpots.”’ 





Messrs. Jack announce an entirely new Cookery Book, 
to contain over 3,000 recipes. The editor is Miss 
Florence B. Jack, co-editor of “ The Woman’s Book. 
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The Prospects of the Panama 
Canal 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH. 


HAVE recently returned from my fifth visit to the 

Panama Canal works, where I spent three and a 

half weeks, from January 18 to February I1, inspecting 

the locks, the Gatun dam, the lake, and the landslides 
--particularly the landslides. 


The locks are working quite satisfactorily. On 
February 8 I saw a tug and two large barges passed 
through the flight of three locks at Gatun. The time 
occupied in raising the vessels from the level of the 
Atlantic Ocean to that of Lake Gatun, eighty-five feet 
higher, was one hour and thirteen minutes. 


The Gatun dam, upon which the maintenance of the 
lake depends, appears to be a great success. Its de- 
signer, Colonel Sibert, piled on the load so cautiously 
that he has actually improved the quality of the founda- 
tions, the soft, underlying ground having become con- 
solidated by the pressure put upon it; whereas under 
less skilful handling it would have been pushed away, 
so that the earthen dam above would have broken and 
let the water out. There is no sign of percolation either 
through or under the dam, for the lake has reached its 
proper level, and from time to time water has to be 
let out through the spillway, lest it should rise too high. 
I was so fortunate as to witness the opening of seven 
of the fourteen flood-gates. The waterfall then pro- 
duced is comparable to that of Niagara. When all the 
gates are open the discharge is actually greater than 
that of Niagara Falls. Engineers have been accused 


of spoiling many waterfalls, but at Gatun they have 


produced one of the most beautiful in the world. The 
gates are arranged in a concave curve, and the waters 
converge to a centre, where they are flung on high in a 
huge, heaving column. Thence they rush tumultuously 
in great, dashing waves down the channel seawards. 
Yet all this tumult of waters was controlled by one man 
with his hand on an electric switch. 


The lake itself is a wonderful sight, particularly to 
those who knew the country which it now covers. It 
stretches for about thirty miles from north-east to south- 
west, and for more than twenty from north-west to 
south-east. The canal channel lies in the latter 
direction. Its course is marked by buoys; and 
lighthouses, standing in pairs back among the trees 
of the forest, give the direction at each bend. The 
trees, which are partially submerged, die very quickly 
and soon break up into small pieces, partly owing to 
the softness of the wood, partly to the activity of boring 
Insects. Where the dead trees still extend their white, 
raked arms over the waters the scene is somewhat deso- 
late, but for the most part the lake is already a thing 
of beauty, especially in the early morning light. It has 
become the haunt of wildfowl, ducks, and cormorants, 
white cranes and grey, and solemn pelicans flapping 
heavily along. 








On the Pacific side of the Isthmus as well 
as on the Atlantic, the sea-level portion of the 
canal is completed; the locks at Miraflores are in 
working order, Miraflores Lake has a sufficient depth of 
water, and the single-flight lock at Pedro Miguel, situ- 
ated at the upper end of the lake, admits tugs, barges, 
and dredgers to the Culebra Cut. This part of the 
canal, extending from Bas Obispo at the north to Pedro 
Miguel at the South, a distance of eight or nine miles, 
passes through the hilly ground in the middle of the 
continent, the highest point being near Gold Hill, where 
the excavation extends on the east bank to a height of 
about five hundred feet above the bottom of the canal. 
The surface of the country on either side of the Cut is 
strongly undulating, and the composition of the rocks 
varies greatly from point to point. Generally, the peaks 
are composed of compact eruptive rock, basalt, andesite 
and trap; the saddles between them, and the more 
gently sloping flanks of the steeper eminences, are of 
soft and treacherous volcanic sediments. The banks for 
about a mile from Pedro Miguel have shown no signs 
of movement fora considerable time. Near Bas Obispo 
also the banks present an almost stable appearance. 
The full depth and width of the channel in these parts 
of the Cut were attained long ago, and the slides there 
have now come to rest. At the peaks the banks stand 
at a sharp angle, because they are composed of compact 
eruptive rock, whereas the flanks and saddles have 
slipped to easier slopes of various gradients. Some of 
these are now covered with vegetation. 


In the middle portion of the Cut, where the banks are 
highest, the full depth and width of the canal channel 
have only recently been attained. Consequently, the 
slides there are at a much earlier stage of their life- 
history than those at the ends of the Cut. Moreover, as 
the banks are here much higher, the life, or period of 
activity, of these slides should be longer than that of 
the others. The largest of them are the East and West 
Culebra Slides, which face each other on opposite sides 
of the canal north of Gold Hill, and the Cucuracha 
Slide, which is on the east side of the canal on the 
south flank of Gold Hill. These have encroached so 
far into the excavated channel that the waterway is 
narrow and shallow at two points, north and south of 
Gold Hill, respectively. As fast as the dredgers dig 
out the foot of the slide, more material glides in, and 
this state of things is expected to continue until July 
or August, when all the material which is now known 
to be sliding will, it is calculated, have been removed. 
If no further breaks occur, the canal will then be com- 
plete. The Cucuracha Slide, which is about five hun- 
dred feet in height, has already broken back to the 
water-parting between the depression followed by the 
canal and the next valley to the east, so that, even if 
a break occurred farther back, it would not matter. But 
the question is, Will the break extend farther to the 
south, parallel to the canal ? When I was on the Isthmus 
in 1912 much of the ground now moving in the Cucu- 
racha Slide was held up by a projection of eruptive 
rock called Purple Hill, and the slide was pronounced 
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to be dead. In 1913 the ‘‘hill’’ broke, and the broken- 
off portion is moving with the slide. Now we are assured 
that the slide will not extend farther south because 
another prominence of eruptive rock holds it up. No 
ene really knows what pressure this prominence can 
withstand, nor to what pressure it will be subjected. 
Similarly, with regard to the high ground composed of 
bad rock which abuts on Gold Hill on the north, no 
one really knows how much farther to the north the 
slide there may ultimately extend. 

It is true that no further excavaticn remains to be 
done in the canal channel, but the interval which has 
elapsed since the completion of this part is too short for 
us to be sure that the rocks are not going to break in 
other places. Moreover, the removal of the ground now 
sliding will throw more pressure on that at the back. 

There seems, however, to be quite a good chance that 
no serious breaks will occur between the time of clearing 
up the ground which is now sliding, say in July or 
August, and the date of the official opening, January 1, 
1915, in which case there should be nothing to mar that 
imposing ceremony. 

But it does not necessarily follow that landslides will 
not impede or interrupt navigation afterwards. We 
shall know more in four or five months’ time, when the 
present slides are nearly or quite cleared out. In point 
of fact, it will not be until the channel has been main- 
tained at full depth and width for twelve months that 
we can be reasonably sure that the canal is finished. 


From the uncertainty which still surrounds the ques- 
tion of the time of completion of the canal, one turns 
with satisfaction to answer the question which is now 
being asked on all hands, Will the Panama Canal ever 
be a satisfactory and stable waterway? My recent visit 
has convinced me that it will. I base my opinion upon a 
study of the cross section of the ground from east to 
west. Where breaks occur the water-parting is already 
not far above or not far behind the break, and the pres- 
sure can, if necessary, be relieved to any extent required 
by sluicing the ground into the opposite valley. In the 
United States hills are often washed away by hydraulic 
means for the mere convenience of building, as has been 
done on a large scale at Seattle; the amount to be done 
in the Cut is not prohibitive, and it is not now as it was 
with the French company where work had to be stopped 
for want of funds. 


The view of the pessimists that the solid eruptive rock 
of Gold Hill will behave like the rotten sediments on 
its flanks is not justified by the behaviour of the 
material, which stands firmly. The probability of 
serious damage by earthquakes appears more and more 
remote the more carefully the subject is examined. 


It is satisfactory to know that Colonel Goethals has 
accepted the post of Governor of the Canal Zone, so 
that for some years to come the last stages of the work 
will go on under his firm and skilfui guidance. 


It will soon be time, in my opinion, to plant the banks 
in order to bind the material and protect it from the 
weather. 





The Royal Society’s Conversazione 


YROSTATS and soap-bubbles were the most pro. 
minent features at Burlington House on the 
Royal Society’s first soirée of the season. Professor 
Schilowsky, a Russian, who lectured in very creditable 
English on gyroscopes applied to locomotion, said 
that the laws governing the action of gyroscopes were 
imperfectly known—by which he appeared to mean the 
influence exerted, or which theoretically should be 
exerted, on the instrument by the rotation of the earth, 
Be this as it may, he had no difficulty in demonstrating 
the reality of what he called “ precessional rotation,” 
or the tendency which a gyroscope has, when once set 
whirling, to continue its progression in the direction 
first imparted to it. He also showed the peculiarities 
of its stabilising power, which produces stability out 
of the combination of two instabilities, and he ex. 
kibited models in action of a train on the monorail 
system, a ship rolling in the trough of the sea, and 
an aeroplane, all thus rendered stable by means of 
gyroscopes. While this lecture was proceeding in the 
meeting-room, Dr. J. G. Gray was exhibiting upstairs 
several new forms of gyrostats, in which they were 
made to walk on stilts, to act as steersmen to bicycles, 
motor-cars, and aeroplanes, and to perform other mar- 
vels. Some of these devices were shown earlier in the 
year by Dr. Gray in his lecture at the Royal Institution, 
but one feature, not mentioned, if we recollect rightly, 
till the Society’s soirée, was the possibility of control- 
ling them by Hertzian waves. Thus a crewless but 
dirigibie aeroplane or airship is likely to be realised in 
the near future. 


The rival attraction of soap-bubbles was demon- 
strated by Mr. Louis Brennan, the inventor, oddly 
enough, alike of a torpedo controlled by wireless tele- 
graphy and of a monorail train. This year he showed an 
apparatus, called by him an ‘‘iridoscope,’’ which pro 
duced in an oblong frame of considerable dimensions 
a soap-film illuminated by electric light. Thus the 
iridescent or rainbow colours of the surface were dis- 
played on a screen with great brilliancy, and resolved 
themselves, when left at rest, into horizontal bars of 
reds, greens, and yellows like the sunsets one some 
times sees in Egypt. The whole picture was broken 
up, and the colours driven into a rotating mass of 
brilliant clouds by a jet of air directed at the film 
and slightly pitting it. At the same time Professor 
Vernon Boys, who has, so to speak, made the subject 
of soap-bubbles his own, showed how to blow and de- 
tach soap-bubbles running up to two feet in diamettt 
by a special apparatus consisting of a kind of crinoline 
or inverted cone of flexible stuff applied to the nozzle 
of a blow-pipe. The edge of the cone is serrated and 
the cone itself kept open by two springs which art 
compressed when the required diameter of the bubble’ 
reached, while the pipe itself is swivelled so that it 
can be made to follow the bubble as it sways about ia 
the process of distension. 

Another toy exhibited was our old friend th 
kaleidoscope, improved and rechristened the “poly- 
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scope’”’ by Professor Bickerton. This he has rendered 
so optically perfect by a better jointing of the mirrors 
that a hundred simultaneous reflections of the object 
looked at can be seen, and without the distortion at the 
edges visible in the primitive instrument. Any pattern 
produced by this can be reproduced at will, and, by 
setting the mirrors at different angles, he claims that 
he can use it for designing patterns for flexible and 
rigid surfaces respectively, as for cretonnes and chintzes 
on the one hand and tiles and mosaics on the other. 
The advance lately made in a kindred art was shown 
by a series of instantaneous photographs on paper in 
patural colours exhibited by the Polychromide Com- 
pany. The system adopted involves the simultaneous 
exposure of three plates securing the reproduction of 
the reds, yellows, and blues on gelatino-silver emul- 
sions. The truth of the colours (as apart from the 
tones) is thereby put beyond doubt, but it would seem 
that the eye is able to distinguish better than, or at 
any rate differently from, the camera, as the pictures 
appeared if anything rather more brilliant than the 
object in nature. Perhaps, however, the electric light 
with which the Council Room was illuminated slightly 
falsified the values. 

In more strictly scientific matters, a foremost place 
was taken by Professor Bragg and his son, who ex- 
hibited some excellent models, making clear the intri- 
cacies of the structure of crystals demonstrated by their 
recent researches on the passage through them of the 
Xrays. The two chief models were those showing the 
supposed structure of the diamond and of crystals 
like those of iron pyrites or fluor-spar, and most clearly 
illustrated the method by which Professor Bragg is 
able to use the crystal as a reflection grating. Of con- 
siderable importance, too, was Mr. Douglas Rudge’s 
exhibit, demonstrating that measurable charges of 
electricity are produced when a cloud of dust is raised 
by any means. The charge is generally of one sign 
as regards the dust itself, and of the opposite as re- 
gards the air—or, as Mr. Rudge is inclined to think, 
the finer particles suspended in the air. He thinks 
that dust consisting of particles of silica or molybdic 
acid gives a negative charge to the air, and that 
containing metallic oxides and organic bases a positive 
one. It did not on the night prove possible to demon- 
Strate this latter phenomenon at will, but the con- 
clusion is no doubt well founded. It may be that we 
have here an explanation, first of the terrific electric 
phenomena which accompany volcanic disturbances, 
and next of explosions in coal-mines traceable 
to movements of coal-dust. With these two ex- 
ceptions, this year’s exhibits showed a tendency to 
avoid theoretical matters and to revert to improvements 
iN apparatus and scientific toys generally. This last 
feature Should have delighted Lord Rayleigh, the 
Society’s former President, who unfortunately was not 
Present, as he has lately lectured on the importance of 
toys from the scientific point of view. The whole 
evening, if not of extreme value in the development of 
science, proved of great interest to all who were for- 
tunate enough to be present. 











Some New French Plays 


“ _— Belle Aventure,’’ by Messrs. de Flers, Cail- 
lavet, and Etienne Rey, is a charming, frothy, 

witty play, composed of piquant situations, amusing 
details, but not much action. The authors possess a 
keen gift of observation; they note carefully all the 
humorous incidents brought to their notice, and have 
thus always a good store of jokes, bons mots, and re- 
marks with which to deck whatever subject it may please 
them to develop. Their public is always assured of 
spending an amusing evening. And if their philosophy 
is not very profound it is always gay and satisfying. 
‘“‘La Belle Aventure”’ is the love match of Héléne de 


Trevillac and André d’Eguzon. As the course of true 
love in modern days runs less smoothly than ever, 


Héléne and André have the greatest difficulty 
in carrying out their matrimonial purpose. Héléne 
is engaged to another man, Valentin Le Bar- 


royer, who is so neat and methodical that this quality 
becomes almost a vice. André’s mother is opposed to 
the marriage of her son with her pretty penniless 
niece, and schemes to prevent it, advancing the marriage 
of Valentin and Héléne, by making the young girl be- 
lieve that André has forgotten her whilst exercising the 
functions of a diplomat in Vienna. 


But happily André returns just in time to see his be- 
loved, and to make her a scene in a quite proper lover- 
like way; finally he elopes with her, as she is in her 
wedding dress, and whilst the wedding-bells are peal- 
ing. Interesting and very amusing complications fol- 
low, and we should no doubt have felt very properly 
shocked were we not convinced that the witty authors 
had taken all possible pains to mend matters in the 
third act. We were not mistaken. After a series of 
scenes between the young people, the old grandmother, 
the discarded lover and the irate aunt, ‘‘tout s’ar- 
range.’’ Héléne will marry André in a month’s time 
and Valentin methodically notes the date of the 
wedding. 

The success of the play is greatly due to the acting 
of Madeleine Lély, who is simple, distinguished and 
criginal. Paul Capellani is a quite sufficient André, 
but he should strive to cultivate less vulgar attitudes. 
Victor Boucher is perhaps the best French comic actor 
of the day. He is simply perfect in the part of the 
tidy, irritating, and slightly ridiculous Valentin Le 
Barroyer. The réle of Madame de Trevillac is played 
by Madame Daynes-Grassot with much talent and truth. 
Madame Daynes-Grassot is really as old as she is re- 
presented in the play; she has quite recently celebrated 
her 82nd birthday, and is a very charming lady indeed, 
both on the stage and off. 


Nowadays, public morality can no longer be taxed as 
‘“‘narrow-minded.’’ It has become quite astonishingly 
elastic and extensible. Nothing shocks it. Scantily 
attired women abound on all the stages of Paris, yet 
nobody thinks of being offended by these anatomical 
exhibitions, which are rarely agreeable. Children take 
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their parents to such spectacles without a thought for 
the depraving influences of the performances. At the 
present hour, at the Moulin Rouge we see the ‘“‘Orgie 
a Babylone,’’ at the Gaiety Lyrique ‘La Danseuse de 
Tanagra,’’ at the Folies Bergéres ‘‘La Revue de 
l’Amour,’’ at La Scala ‘‘Elles y sont toutes,’’ whilst the 
Renaissance, which has certainly never claimed 
tc be a music-hall, has just staged ‘‘Aphrodite.”’ 
The novel by M. Pierre Louys from which this 
play has been adapted by M. Pierre’ Fron- 
daie possessed admirable qualities of harmony and 
style. Buta play requires more than this to be interest- 
ing and to hold the attention. Of course, it was a 
perilous enterprise, although M. Frondaie has special- 
ised in dramatising novels; but he did not commit the 
error of trying to cast them into verse. M. Frondaie 
is not a poet. 

The first act of ‘‘Aphrodite’’ shows the court of 
Queen Bérénice of Alexandria, and we see Demetrios, 
a sculptor, who seems to be suffering from acute neuras- 
thenia. He disdains all women for the present, for he 
has just achieved a statue of Aphrodite, and so pro- 
bably esteems no simple mortal worthy of his notice. 
In the second tableau Demetrios takes a nocturnal walk 
on the pier; here he meets Chrysis, a celebrated cour- 
tesan, who, veiled and scented, is also strolling in the 
evening air. He speaks to her; she refuses to listen 
to him for she knows him well by sight, and is delighted 
to be able to ridicule the Queen’s favourite. Demetrios 
is piqued by her indifference, and Chrysis at last con- 
sents to see him again if he will make her three gifts: 
the mirror of the courtesan Bacchis, the comb of Touni 
the priestess, and the necklace of the image of Aphro- 
dite in the temple. Demetrios, blinded by his sudden 
passion, promises, in order to please her, that he will 
commit a theft, a murder, and a sacrilege. During the 
three successive tableaux we witness the accomplishment 
of these crimes. 

Demetrios returns to his house, falls asleep, and 
dreams of Chrysis; he awakes to find her standing near 
him. And the reality appals him; she appears so 
terribly material and vulgar after the perfect image he 
had seen in his dream. He no longer loves her, and 
tells her so. Of course as soon as Chrysis realises that 
Demetrios scorns her she conceives an irrepressible pas- 
sion for him. He asks her to prove it. by showing her- 
self to the whole population of Alexandria, decked 
with his spoils; Chrysis is so dominated by her love 
that she consents, although she knows perfectly well 
that she is going to her death. The following evening, 
she appears ; the people become infuriated ; she is taken 
prisoner and condemned to drink poison. When she is 
dead, Demetrios comes to look at her; he finds her 
ennobled by death, and discovers that she at last re 
sembles his ideal. And so he models a statue of her. 
. . . We understand now the symbolism of the whole 
play: the eternal opposition existing between dream 
and reality. 

The part of Chrysis is taken by Madame Cora 





Laparcerie, a quite sufficient actress, and a first-rate | 


stage manager. Mlle. de Pouzols has created the réle 
of Queen Bérénice, and her talent is quite equal to her 
beauty. Mlle. Derny takes an active part in the orgies 
and reveals real artistic and plastic qualities. And \. 
Jean Worms has much energy and conviction in the part 
of Demetrios. 


When “Georgette Lemeunier’’ was given for the first 
time in 1898 at the Vaudeville, it was not very success. 
ful, although Réjane and Andrée Megard appeared in 
it. The author, M. Maurice Donnay, presented it re. 
cently to the reading committee of the Comédie-Fran. 
caise, and it was immediately accepted. When givena 
few weeks ago, it was welcomed with enthusiasm. 


The theme is very simple. Georgette Lemeunier is a 
little bourgeoise, full of good common sense, who just 
adores her husband. Lemeunier, an engineer, is gradu- 
ally winning a fine position in the Paris financial world; 
he is slightly dazzled by his success, whereas his wife 
remains cool and clearheaded, and even regrets their 
upward progress. She fears he may be captured by 
one of the pretty, brilliant women of the new world in 
which they move. Her fears are soon justified; Le 
meunier falls in love with Madame Sourette, the in- 
triguing, seductive wife of Sourette, a big business 
man who is to be his partner in a new affair. Georgette 
discovers his passion and immediately believes what is 
not. She then and there seeks refuge at her mother’s 
house, which is a very French way of acting in such 
circumstances. Lemeunier finds his home empty, and 
forthwith understands that he loves Georgette only, 
that his inclination for Madame Sourette was mere phy- 
sical attraction. He has a stormy interview with Geor- 
gette, who refuses to believe him when he swears that 
the other woman is nothing to him. Lemeunier then 
returns home profoundly discouraged, and Madame 
Sourette, who has no tact, chooses this moment to pay 
him a visit. He receives her very coldly. She tells him 
that Georgette cannot really care for him, or she would 
not have contemplated so rapidly the possibility of a 
divorce. At that moment the door opens; Georgette 
bursts in, triumphs over her rival, and the curtain falls 
on a quite touching scene of reconciliation. 


“‘Georgette Lemeunier’’ is certainly one of the poorest 
of Donnay’s plays. It is rather childish; the tricks 
employed are often rather worn out; and it is very old 
fashioned. The success it has obtained may be & 
plained in great part by the fact that in it two young 
actors have made really sensational débuts. 


Mademoiselle Valpreux, who plays the title-rdle, 's 
only twenty-three years old, yet she possesses a splendid 
talent, which promises much. She has a delightful vou, 
simplicity in her style, and extraordinary strength. 
During the three lengthy acts she never wavered 0 
failed. The only reproach one could make is that she 
plays the part of a woman who has suffered in he 
married life in a rather youthful and inexperien 
way ; but after all that is very excusable! 


Marc Locé. 
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Music 


HE second Wagner cycle, which began with ‘‘Par- 
sifal,’’ concluded on May 12 with a performance 
of the ‘‘Meistersinger.’’ This, the most popular of all 
Wagner’s operas, if we may judge by the state of the 
house on this as on other occasions, is the most appro- 
priate epilogue to the ‘‘Ring”’ that could possibly be 
conceived, for, without that descent from the sublime 
to the ridiculous that must have characterised the final 
stage of a Greek tetralogy, it enables us to pass without 
a shock back from the impossible kingdoms to the facts 
of real life. We are far from denying that there are 
in this work elements of burlesque or that they are apt 
to receive undue stress in the traditional performance, 
but the fact remains that it is all very human and com- 
panionable, and helps the late sojourner in Walhalla 
and in the world of the Asir to 


Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


“When half-gods go,’’ the human element comes into 
its own; it is not a loss, it is merely a change. 

The orchestra no doubt was feeling the effects of its 
labours of the preceding week, and in Herr Nikisch’s 
conception, if we may be allowed to interpret, the 
“Meistersinger’’ is a work of quiet, almost homely, 
beauty, contrasting with the stormy splendours of the 
“Ring.”’ Still, whatever the reason, and though there 
were fine moments and the whole orchestra seemed in 
marvellous sympathy with the singers, we missed the 
insistent rhythm, the splendid vitality that made 
Richter’s conducting of this work so memorable. Deli- 
cate playing such as the orchestra gave us leaves scope 
for unusually beautiful singing, but, with the exception 
of the very complete Pogner of Herr Kniipfer and the 
pleasing Walther of Herr Hutt, the cast was not a 
particularly satisfying one. Neither Mr. Whitehill’s 
voice nor his temperament is exactly suited to the part 
ot Sachs, which perhaps of all Wagnerian 7éles calls 
most peremptorily for a Teutonic singer (we should have 
written ‘‘German,’’ were it not for the unforgettable 
Van Rooy). Mr. Whitehill fails to dominate the scene 
as it should be dominated, though his voice remained 
wonderfully fresh to the very end of his exacting and 
exhausting 7dle. Incidentally, his premature opening 
of the shutter in Act II placed Walther and Eva in an 
embarrassing position—and their embarrassment was 
visible. Herr Hemsing so forced the humours of Beck- 
messer’s part that it ceased to be amusing and became 
merely tedious; nor was his singing, affected by his 
concessions to low comedy, above reproach. We must 
hope that it will not be long before London has 
another chance of hearing Hermann Gura, by far the 
best Beckmesser of modern times. 

The performance of “Lohengrin” on the following 
night was entirely delightful. Miss Maude Fay is by 
a long way the most attractive Elsa we have ever seen; 
the part exactly suits the compass of her voice, and her 
singing, especially in the two last acts, was quite 





fascinating. Herr Sembach’s methods are a little too 
dramatic for such purely lyrical music, and his singing 
suffered consequently from over-emphasis; but in ap- 
pearance he was certainly the ideal Lohengrin, and we 
wondered more than usual at the unreasonable curiosity 
of Elsa; with patience and tact she would have found 
out all she wanted, and she would not have jeopardised 
a most desirable ménage in the process. The swan is 
ever a stumbling-block, and his disappearance on this 
occasion was as deliberate and unconvincing as usual. 
Both the King of Herr Kniipfer and the Telramund of 
Herr van Hulst were very good. As we seem 
to be throwing alternately to right and left, with 
“le geste auguste du semeur,’’ we will conclude our 
remarks on ‘‘Lohengrin’’ by saying that the fight in the 
first act was a more lamentable affair than ever; 
Telramund doubtless fell beneath the sword of Heaven, 
for no mortal blow was visible. 

On Thursday was the return of Caruso, and the 
Italian opera sprang once more into full existence. 
The work given was ‘‘Aida,’’ and the great tenor was 
in magnificent voice in one of his best parts, while Frau 
Emmy Destinn was as unapproachable as ever in the 
title-réle; apart from its beauty and precision, there is 
a quality in her voice that touches the miraculous, and 


that is its volume. 
* 7 * 


‘This week there has been the usual riot of concerts, 
and violinists have been particularly busy. The out- 
standing event was the concert in which Herr Kreisler, 
assisted by Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra, was the chief executant, and it was a delight 
to hear once again his magnificent renderings of the 
Beethoven and Elgar Concertos. Herr Kreisler has been 
heard so often in these two works that criticism would 
be otiose; the Elgar Concerto, in particular, may be 
said absolutely to belong to him. 

On Saturday Herr Zimbalist gave a recital at Queen’s 
Hall, with piano accompaniment. It is difficult to 
avoid the feeling that in this large hall the soloist 
badly needs the support of an orchestra, and this we 
felt particularly in the Bruch Concerto in G-Minor, 
which, moreover, was taken, in parts, at such a furious 
tempo that many of the passages were lost. The per- 
formance of the Prelude and Fugue from the unaccom- 
panied suite in G-Minor, of Bach, was remarkable in 
every way; and some smaller pieces, among them the 
fanciful Humoresque of York Bowen, were delightfully 
played. Mr. Charles Keith was a helpful accompanist. 





The Drama Society will present at the Ambassadors’ 
Theatre on Tuesday afternoon next ‘‘Dido and 
Eneas,’’ a new play by A. Von Herder. Among those 
in the cast will be Mr. Shayle Gardner (by permission 
of Mr. Kenelm Foss), Mr. Gilbert Hudson (who will 
produce the play under the author’s direction), Mr. 
Rathmell Wilson, Mme. Maria Vantini, Miss Rita 
Sponti, Miss Rose Yule, Miss Joan Carr, and Miss 
Edyth Olive as Dido. 
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REVIEWS 


The Unchangeable Church 


The Freedom of Science. By JOSEPH Donat, S.]J., 
D.D. (J. F. Wagner, New York. $2.50.) 
ATHER DONAT is not only a member of 

the Society of Jesus, but also Professor 

in the Faculty of Theology at the University 
of Innsbruck. He may therefore be expected 
to give us the opinion current in strictly Catholic 
circles as to the nature and methods of scien- 
tific teaching, and the way in which it should be re- 
ceived. On the whole, he does not disappoint us. The 
so-called freedom claimed for science is, he tells us, 
merely independence of all authority, and as such can- 
not be admitted by the Church. The belief in a per- 
sonal God, in the immortality of the soul, in the 
Creation, and in the common origin of mankind from 
a single pair is, like that in the Incarnation and the 
possibility of miracles, obligatory on all Catholics as 
belonging to the sphere of revealed truths against which 
science cannot be heard. Belief in such matters, he 
says in one place, is “first of all a judgment of the 
reason, not an act of the will, or a feeling of the 
heart’’; but this is as far as he will go. “In the Old 
Testament, but especially in the New,’’ he says, ‘‘God 
has revealed to man all those religious and moral 
truths which are necessary and sufficient for the attain- 
ment of his supernatural end.’’ It is not, indeed, the 
purpose of Scripture to teach profane science, but faith 
and morals; yet if science controverts any of the re- 
ligious and moral truths before recognised, it must 
stand on one side. 

The position thus taken up well shows the funda- 
mental difference in such matters between those belong- 
ing to the Roman communion and the rest of the world. 
Father Donat defines science at the beginning of his 
book as “the well-ordered summary of knowledge and 
of the research for the causes of things.’’ To the 
great majority of the non-Catholic world, however, it 
would appear as exact knowledge based on ascertained 
fact, and therefore separated by a high barrier from 
matters of faith. To non-Catholics, if anything, once 
a matter of faith—such as, for instance, the origin of 
mankind from a single pair—comes, with the increase 
of knowledge arising from the accumulation of facts, 
to belong to the region of exact knowledge, it crosses 
this barrier, and is henceforth regarded as one of the 
things definitely acquired by science. Thus is explained 
how some of the best brains in the world—Faraday, 
Maxwell, Kelvin, and others are here mentioned—while 
abating nothing of the claims of science, yet remained 
believing Christians to the day of their death. Fara- 
day put the matter in a nutshell when he said, in answer 
to a remark on the subject, that he kept his mind in 
water-tight compartments. 

Apart from this, Father Donat puts his case as well 
as it is possible to do. He is very likely right when 
he says that the ‘‘ humanitarian *’ view of the world 
is a kind of survival from the Humanists of the Re- 





naissance, who imbibed during their revived study of 
Greek learning something of its contempt for the 
Christian spirit. So, too, with the case of Galileo, 
who he asserts is always made the stalking-horse of 
the enemies of the Church of Rome. Galileo’s views 
would have been, and perhaps were, as firmly con. 
demned by Luther and Melanchthon as by the Sacred 
College. That later Protestantism, as taught in Ger. 
many and Switzerland, is gradually turning to a 
Christianity which denies the Divinity of Christ is also 
probable, and he notes with glee that Professor Har- 
nack has lately admitted that the main tradition of the 
Catholic Church with regard to the earliest Christian 
literature is so true that it cannot be ignored. Father 
Donat even makes out some sort of case for the Papal 
attempts to suppress Modernism. But such points even 
when scored by him cannot affect the main issue, 
Modern science, like the Greeks of old, claims the right 
to follow the argument on any subject within its pro- 
vince whithersoever it leads. Father Donat would 
only allow us to do so within the limits allowed by the 
dogmas of the Church. Here is the issue, and there 
seems no hope that any compromise on it will be 
possible, at any rate in our time. 





“Shakespeare Unlocked his Heart” 


By the late PROFESSOR 
Edited and arranged by ROSALIE 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 


SHAKESPEARE literature constitutes a bloated and un- 
wieldy mass. The great Elizabethan has so majestic- 
ally imposed himself upon posterity that we are hardly 
amused when we find “English Literature’? and 
“ Shakespeare ’’ given as two separate headings on the 
report-forms of girls’ schools. Every time we open a 
new book on Shakespeare we say to ourselves, “ This 
shall be the last.’’ And yet we go on reading them, 
for the simple reason that we find they are apt to be 
good. No greater testimony could exist to the literary 
personality of a writer than the fact that he continues 
through the years and centuries to be “the cause of wi! 
in others.”’ 

This course of lectures by the regretted Professor 
Masson does not perhaps establish anything very new. 
It is a work rather of wisdom than of “ wit ’’—a guide 
to serve amidst the pitfalls and difficulties of Shake- 
peare criticism. Miss Masson tells us in the preface 
that her father delivered these lectures regularly during 
thirty years, and was constantly revising and adding 
to them. Mature wisdom is the characteristic that we 
expect and find in them. Sane, shrewd, and edifying 
—that is what a Scotch professor should be, and that 
is what Professor Masson is from first to last. There 
are occasions when his judgments appear superficial, but 
everyone’s judgments are superficial sometimes. 

Masses of literature have, we repeat, been poured 
forth over Shakespeare. “The inherent sheepishness 
of people in all matters of literature, the tendency 
always to go on saying at the same spot anything that 


Shakespeare Personally. 
MASSON. 
MASSON. 
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has once been said at that spot before’’ has “ per- 
petuated the saying ’’ of Stevens that “all we know of 
Shakespeare is ’’—we will abridge—very little. “O 
monstrous! but one halfpennyworth of bread to this 
intolerable deal of sack!’" To what purpose was this 
regiment of commentators? To find the equivalent of 
three entries at Somerset House? The “general public’’ 
will be driven to reflect on the processes by which, it 
jlearned at school or somewhere, attar of roses is com- 
pounded, and will try to remember how many roses 
went to one drop of attar. Professor Masson insists, 
and rightly, that we can know xowadays a great deal 
about Shakespeare “from any of those ordinary recent 
memoirs of him in which the facts now authentically 
known are pieced together.”’ 

Baconianism is, as might be supposed, lightly brushed 
aside, as the affair of “would-be eccentrics,’’ whose 
original source of inspiration was the “earnest and 
gifted lunacy ’’ of Miss Delia Bacon. 

The “ Anti-Biographical spirit ’’ receives the tribute 
of a more respectful attention. It is necessary as a 
protest against common forms of literary body- 
snatching, but in its essence it is only heavy-eyed 
obscurantism. If “Shakespeare unlocked his heart,”’ 
then “ the less Shakespeare he!’’ is a sound proposition 
as far as it goes, but there is an answer. “They”? (the 
great men) “had the right of concealment, but 
Humanity has the contrary right of detection.’? We 
explore the lives of great men with a great purpose— 
“they may reveal the divine,’’ perhaps “in fits and 
flashes,’’ perhaps more fully. 

The search for “central ideas’’ is another activity 
that Professor Masson thinks it is necessary to defend. 
Some “lumbering specimens of the German mode of 
criticism ’’ certainly have outraged common-sense. But, 
after all, the sub-conscious meaning must be there. 
“Imagination is not, after all, creation out of nothing, 
but only recombination, at the bidding of moods and 
of conscious purposes, out of materials furnished by 
memory, reading, and experience.”’ 

The stages of Shakespeare’s development are well 
defined, but there is nothing very revolutionary in the 
definitions. We are glad to find Richard II placed as 
posterior to Richard III. The exquisite lyricism and 
subtle refinement of the former creation surely point 
to a later date and a more consummate art than the 
crudities of Richard III. 

Shakespeare was “ acquisitive, anti-Bohemian,”’ 
shy of publicity, and a stranger to politics. We knew 
all that before, but Professor Masson has made it seem 
more accurate, more definitely acquired. An excellent 
test, which Shakespeare stands particularly well, is 
Suggested for the estimation of the moral greatness of 
a writer—“Is the kind of world represented in this 
novel ”’ (Sterne and Fielding are in the critic’s eye) “a 
oo that one would have liked to be in and belong 
0?” 

Having indicated at the outset a supposed defect, 
we will be brave about it and explain what we mean. 
P tofessor Masson is occasionally superficial. He quotes 
in full Sonnet 66—“ Tired with all these, for restful 


> “ 





death I cry,’’ and the ensuing catalogue of abuses— 
and comments—“ We have spoken of Shakespeare’s 
Elizabethanism or Conservatism in politics, his 
acquiescence in the main with things as they had been 
established by law and custom; but there are wonderful 
contrary touches. This surely is one of them.’”’ Now 
we submit that most satirists are Conservatives; most 
of the habitual grumblers we know are Conservatives; 
the “laudator temporis acti’’ is by definition a Con- 
servative. Shakespeare’s catalogue is, in the main, a 
catalogue of abuses—that is to say, deflections from 
“things established by law and custom.’’ Sonnet 66 
merely reflects one of the common moods of humanity ; 
Shakespeare suffered from it comparatively seldom. 





A Stimulating Medley 


The Conscience of a King, and Other Pieces. By PAUL 
HOOKHAM. (Cottrell Horser, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE interests to which this little book makes an appeal 
are so varied that we fear it can never have the circula- 
tion it deserves. To begin with a Browningesque 
monologue in blank verse; to follow it with a new 
theory of music, two essays on Socialism, a study of 
personality, a discussion of Macbeth, a few lyrics, and 
a number of aphorisms, is to give rather more than most 
of us can fully appreciate. 

The imaginary soliloquy of Charles before execu- 
tion, which forms the title-piece, is interesting enough 
as a study in historical psychology, but scarcely on the 
level of great poetry, and certainly not so stimulating 
as the prose essays in the book. The first of these, 
entitled ‘‘A Theory,”’ is an attempt to base the universal 
appeal of music on memory—not the ordinary kind of 
memory alone, bat also our inherited, ancestral memory 
which dates back to prehistoric times, and which is still 
subconsciously latent even in the civilised man. This 
appeal, in turn, derives its force from the rhythmic 
character of the universe, which from the slow rhythm 
of day and night to the fast vibration of the gnat’s 
wing has incorporated itself into the very groundwork 
of our nature. The whole essay should be read, for it 
is extremely suggestive, even if not quite convincing 
either to the musician or philosopher. 

An examination of ‘‘The Limits of Socialism’ is 
penetratingly carried out, and gets near to the heart of 
the matter in the sentence, ‘‘The ill-being or well-being 
of populations is determined by the stage to which the 
capacity for pleasure has advanced.’’ When Mr. Hook- 
ham, however, carries the logic of a certain type of 
Socialism to its legitimate conclusions by saying, ‘‘In 
the Socialism that Socialists imagine, there could be no 
Shakespeare and no Christ,’’ some of those gentlemen, 
who are not over-fond of such rigorous reasoning, will 
immediately cry out. 

Of another order is ‘‘The Persona and the Per- 
sonality,’’ which discusses the relationship of facial 
appearance to the real personality behind the face. It 
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is an attempt to show psychologically why first impres- 
sions of men and women are often found to justify them- 
selves in the long run, and is acute and very fascinating. 
The literary man will find interesting matter in the 
discussion as to the identity of ‘‘The Third Murderer 
in ‘Macbeth.’’’ Mr. Hookham makes out a good case 
for the suggestion that he was none other than Macbeth 
himself ; and he indicates how a good actor might 
heighten the tragic intensity of the drama by new 
emphases made with this thought in mind. 


The lyrics are the work of a truly poetic nature; the 
epigrams which bring the volume to a close are best 
characterised by a specimen: ‘‘Never forget an injury; 
you may someday have an opportunity of showing that 
you forgive it.’ If Mr. Hookham could write an entire 
volume in either philosophical, Socialistic, or literary 
vein, but not in all at once, he should command a large 
and appreciative public. 











Shorter Reviews 


The Religion of the Sikhs. By DOROTHY FIELD. 
(John Murray. 2s. net.) 


ie this little work the author has compressed the essence 
of the late Mr. Macauliffe’s monumental six volumes 
on the Sikhs. Sufficient is told of the history of the ten 
Gurus (teachers), who were the leaders of the com- 
munity, to make their connection with the new religion 
intelligible. Sikhism is not one of the ancient religions 
ot the East. It dates only from the time of the first 
Guru, Nanak (1469-1538). A pure, lofty monotheism 
was his leading principle; he was opposed to caste, to 
priesthood, and the ancient Hindu scriptures; he at- 
tempted to reform and simplify Muhammadanism and 
Hinduism, and combine them. Looking back, it is not 
surprising that he failed. The treatment of some of 
the Gurus by the Mogul Emperors created an animosity 
which abides between Sikhism and Islam to this day. 
The last Guru, Gobind, made every disciple a soldier, 
and the community became a nation in arms, concen- 
trated in the Khalsa. In short, Sikhism was a move- 
ment within Hinduism, greatly affected by Islam. 
Under the principal feature of its monotheism, Sikhism 
has included various Hindu doctrines, which are duly 
set forth, and Mr. Macauliffe’s comprehensive summary 
of the religious principles is quoted. There is now a 
marked distinction between the purer Sikhs who take 
the pahul, or Baptism by the sword, and those who 
neglect this institution. It is always a question how far 
the Sikhs are relapsing into Hinduism, or whether they 
will be able to maintain their distinctiveness. At 
present, Sikhism stands for a great body of religious 
thought in India, followed by millions, and it produces 
a fine military race, loyal to the English Raj. The 
author has explained her subject as clearly and fully 
as most people will care to know it. 





The Millers of Haddington, Dunbar and Dunfermline. 
A Record of Scottish Bookselling. By W. J. 
CouPER, M.A. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwip, 
8s. 6d. net.) 


GEORGE MILLER of Dunbar was one of the pioneers of 
provincial bookselling, also of printing and publishing 
in Scotland. His son James was in a sense his su. 
cessor, and was, moreover, that 7zava avis, a literary 
bookseller, for more than one volume of verse and prose 
issued from his pen. George Miller was also a local 
philanthropist. For these reasons their memories were 
perhaps worth rescuing from oblivion. Apart, how. 
ever, from what has been said in the foregoing lines, 


practically nothing of general interest occurred during | 


their careers, and there seems insufficient justification 
for the publication of a volume devoted to these two 
worthies. It does not even give readers a picture of 
life in a small Scottish country town a century ago. 
On the domestic and social life of the Millers nothing 
is said, and even on their business transactions and 
writings the material published in the volume is very 
meagre. On finishing the book one is indeed surprised 
that it has been possible to occupy. two hundred and 
sixty pages with such scanty material. A further fifty 
pages is filled with a list of all the publications, so far 
as they can be traced, which issued from the Miller 
presses. The only glimpse one gets of the life of the 
times is a list of the text-books used in a secondary 
school at Dunbar during the decade which preceded the 
opening of the French Revolution. Catechisms, the 
Proverbs of Solomon,  spelling-books, ésop’s 
“Fables,’’ Mason’s “Selections,’’ and the Bible formed 
the basis of instruction there in those days. 





The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists. By ROBERT 
TRESSALL. (Grant Richards. 6s. net.) 


ALTHOUGH this so-called novel is said to be the work oi 
a deceased Socialistic house-painter, we strongly suspect 
a dual authorship. 

The story of the bitter struggle of the poor painters 
who work for a slave-driving firm is terribly realistic. 
The complete knowiedge of the miserable conditions 
under which they lived is certainly first-hand. The 
dialogue is of the kind not likely to be overheard; 
loose jests, oaths and curses, with a perpetual use of 
the ‘‘forbidden word.” It is a painful and possibly 
only too true picture of labour under its worst cond: 
tions. But the real purpose of the book cannot be mis 
taken. It is merely the repetition of worn-out attack 
on Christianity, and the exploitation of an impossible 
and Utopian scheme of Socialism, in the form o 
speeches and lectures put into the mouth of the painter, 
Owen, in a style and manner quite different from tht 
rest of the book—in fact, a rather weak essay on Social 
ism laboured into the rough and ready dialogues o 
the workmen. This weak and obvious device (whethet 
the work of the original author or not) tends to spoil @ 
book which at least has the merit of giving a rematk 
able glimpse of conditions of life which call for urgett 
reformation. 
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Our Schools and the Bible. By the Hon. HENRY COKE. 
(Arthur L. Humphreys. ts. net.) 


THERE is nothing new or original in this attack on the 
teaching of the Bible in our schools. Old and well-worn 
objections have been served up once more. The Book 
of Genesis is discredited because it is merely a ‘‘revised 
edition of Accadian (or Babylonian) myths and 
legends.’”” The problem of evil makes belief in a 
‘responsible Creator’’ impossible. Notwithstanding 
the value of certain ethical lessons in the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘‘the Bible as taught in our schools, and all over 
the world by its missionaries, contains germs of lethal 
corruption.’” No reference is made to the New Testa- 
ment, except that, ‘‘now we know for a certainty where 
the Jews got these nursery fables . . . we may estimate 
for ourselves the worth of the canonical dogma of the 
Atonement by the death of the Son of God.’’ In fact, 
“the God of the multitude is and must be what 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘A magnified and non-natural 
man.’’’ All this we have heard before ad nauseam. 
So we need not be surprised when Mr. Coke has nothing 
more to tell us than that the Bible as it stands, for the 
child or the ordinary man, ‘‘is a serious detriment to an 
acceptable religious creed.’’ It would be interesting to 
know the writer’s definition of ‘‘an acceptable religious 
creed.”’ But we are left uninformed. One thing, how- 
ever, is plain. He is quite satisfied that he possesses a 
monopoly of Truth. We are reminded of the finest 
piece of irony in literature, in a work wellnigh 3,00u 
years old, when Job said: ‘‘No doubt, but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die with you.”’ 





The Athenian Empire and the Great Illusion. By E. 
M. W. TILLYARD, Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 1s. net.) 


MR. TILLYARD’S little essay is a noteworthy application 
of the principles enunciated by Mr. Norman Angell in 
“The Great Illusion.” It is something more. It is 
in a sense an extension; for Mr. Tillyard’s theory is 
that those principles are true even of a state of things 
when the modern system of international credit had 
not come into existence. His first important point is 
that the commercial greatness of Athens was established 
long before and not at the time of the Persian wars. 
“To imagine that Athenian industry rose and flourished 
along with Athenian naval power is a complete and 
utter illusion.’? The second is that, after the political 
downfall of the Athenian Empire, gua empire, Athens 
Saw a remarkable revival of commercial activity, which 
lasted for at least a century. The truth of the latter 
point depends upon whether or not we are prepared 
to accept the author’s word that a certain class of vases, 
and notably those emanating from the firm of Meidias, 
has been dated a century too early. The proposition is 
so hypothetical that it is hazardous to found so sub- 
stantial a superstructure upon it. We agree that the 
whole subject of ancient commercial and political evolu- 


tion calls for examination in the light of Mr. Angell’s 
doctrines, 








Principles of Property. By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. Is. net.) 


THIS is not a work for students of economics by whom 
elementary considerations may be “taken as read.”’ Mr. 
Kinnear has endeavoured to state in quite simple terms, 
such as people unused to rigorous thinking can easily 
follow, the origin and the justification of the institu- 
tion of property, and his little volume should prove 
thoroughly useful to those who wish to counteract the 
effect of Socialist diatribes on untutored faculties. In 
the latter part of the book the author deals with current 
proposals for reform of the land system. In this con- 
nection he presents in a plain tabulated form the pro- 
bable effect, in terms of income and outgoings, of 
nationalising arable land. “The result shows there 
would be a net loss to the nation, under nationalisation, 
of £1 15s. per acre, or on the arable land of the king- 
dom of over £35,000,000 a year. Probably it would 
be a good deal more, for the supposition that State 
labourers, working under State officials, would be as 
competent, or as successful, as labourers working under 
the eye of a private employer is not one consistent with 
experience.’ Mr. Kinnear offers some criticism in the 
same vein on Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestions for 
“bursting’’ the established land system. 





THREE BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


‘‘A Little Radiant Girl,’? by Katharine Tynan, 
‘‘Meriel’s Career,’ by Mary Bradford Whiting 
(Blackie and Son, 6s. each), and ‘‘Cinderella’s 
Sisters,’’ by Florence Scannell (Heath, Cranton and 
Ouseley, 6s.), are the kind of stories of which so many 
are issued during the winter holiday season and usually 
referred to as being suitable for Christmas presents. 
There is no reason, however, why they should not be 
issued at other periods as well; young folk have birth- 
days, and a new book is to many a more acceptable 
gift than anything else could be. 
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Miss Tynan’s story is a capital one; containing 
nothing strikingly original in plot or presentation, it is 
nevertheless interesting and clear. Francie is the 
youngest of three girls and differs very much from her 
two prim elder sisters. From the beginning she is the 
little heroine; everyone likes her and is charmed with 
her fascinating manner. She is also brave and un- 
selfish, and when love enters into her young life she is 
willing to make great sacrifices for those who are dear 
to her, and her quick and clear decisions prevent 
tragedy from being the dominant note on which the 
story closes. 

It is a very rosy career Miss Whiting paints for Meriel 
in our second story. A domineering, arrogant and 
heartless schoolgirl, with no particularly outstanding 
abilities, she yet manages to have accepted while she is 
still in the schoolroom a set of articles by an exclusive 
weekly review. This is very quickly followed by the 
offer of a position as editor of a flashy girl’s paper at 
£500 a year. If these facts can be accepted, doubtless 
the book will be enjoyed. Those who know a little 
of literary and journalistic London will not be quite 
ready to pass them lightly by, particularly as the re- 
mainder of the book is equally improbable. Apart 
from fairy stories and pure fantasies, it is surely better 
to draw on the imagination for such things as might 
reasonably happen, than for wild, romantic doings. 

Cinderella is a charming little person who does all 
sorts of daring things and turns up in a number of 
places where she ought not for a moment to be; her 
“‘sisters’’—in reality they are cousins—are equally nice, 
and, after many years in the schoolroom, the elder is 
brought into society, and at the mother’s wish engaged 
to a middle-aged man; some fun and a little misery are 
in store for the three young persons. Janet, the second 
daughter, fortunately is a person of resource; she 
manceuvres, schemes and finally rescues everyone, and 
the reader bids the truants good-bye in the midst of 
all their joy. The illustrations by Miss Scannell are 
very good. 





Exercises for Women. By FLORENCE BOLTON. IIlus- 
trated. (Funk and Wagnalls Co. 4s. net.) 


THE contents of this volume are the result of the 
writer’s long practical experience in gymnastic work 
and physical examination. They include helpful 
suggestions on matters directly and indirectly related 
to exercise and development, and are fully illustrated 
with over 100 engravings. A special feature is made 
of what are known as “ MateExercises.’’ The book 
kas been written with the hope that it will be found 
useful to physicians in prescribing exercises for their 
patients, to teachers of gymnastics for class and 
private work, and to women in general, especially 
those whose occupation involves long hours and 
standing. In addition to these developing and re- 
cuperative exercises, other information concerning 


hygienics for women is given, which will be appreci- 
ated by those who value their health. 





Fiction 


rT HERE is something very fresh about ‘‘The Money 

Hunt,’’ by Kineton Parkes (Holden and Hard. 
ingham, 6s.). The hunt of a girl for the sake of her 
money is an old theme, but the light and airy character 
ef these people makes for a considerable amount of 
mirth, and there is sufficient real feeling to render the 
book worthy of perusal. Rosemary, the heiress, suffers 
from the attentions of many admirers, and the only one 
among them who appeals to her is too poor to marry 
her; Lord Courtville, who needs Rosemary’s money to 
mend his estates, is an engaging personage, and his 
mother, constantly singing his praises to Rosemary, 
and watching over his health in a way that ought to 
worry him into an early grave, is a very well-realised 
character. Simon Bassett, the hero, is another good 
figure. There are half a dozen or more of amusing 
people in the gracefully written story, and the little 
note of uncertainty with which the last chapter ends is 
quite in keeping with the rest of the book. 

In dealing with the boys and masters of the average 
Council school in “Chignett Street’? (Smith, Elder and 
Co., 6s.), Mr. B. Paul Neuman displays a first-hand 
knowledge that gives his work an intimately personal 
quality; he has made portraits, not photographs, and 
in the series we get a fairly representative collection of 
Council school figures, more especially among the 
scholars. Chignett Street is a school catering for the 
needs of the working and lower-middle class boy of 
London birth and growth; various specimens of him are 
depicted with kindly humour, and a very real note is 
struck by the abrupt conclusion of the majority of the 
sketches: when a boy leaves the school, he is cut off 
from the sight of the master—as a rule, for good. One 
is left wondering, as the masters themselves must 
wonder, what is the end of the story of that particular 
boy. 

In a thoughtful introduction the author notes that a 
literature has grown up around the sayings and doings 
of the public school, while hardly a book has been 
written about the Council school. In making this crit 
cism he misses the fact that the sayings and doings of 
ordinary schools need more than average skill in their 
presentment to make them interesting ; the life and the 
people living it are monotonous in the hands of the 
ordinary writer. In its breadth, humour, and 
humanity “Chignett Street’? draws one on from 
sketch to sketch and from character to character; 
and only at the end does one realise that every story 
was worth reading, and that here is a gallery of por 
traits of very real, living characters, a book far above 
the average in psychological insight on the part of its 
author, and in interest to the reader. 

One wonders how many books have been written 
about the Duc de Guise and his fanatical and cruel 
brother, the Cardinal. To the Huguenots, the name of 
Guise was synonymous with persecution and death. 
Their pass-word, the title of the present book by Miss 
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May Wynne, “‘The Silent Captain’’ (Stanley Paul and 
Co., 6s.), was the name under which their leader, the 
Duc de Condé, was known. In the hour of grave 
danger, the Duke became a turncoat, and deserted the 
cause. The slightest suspicion of leniency to anyone 
suspected of being a Huguenot meant torture or death, 
or both. Jean de Ligniéres, the friend and toady of 
the Duc de Guise, was a selfish, crafty and cruel 
Catholic. To meet his own ends, being badly in want 
of money, he made his gentle sister Anne believe that 
her Huguenot lover was married, and eventually urged 
her to marry a very rich Catholic, who was almost 
deformed, a poor, peevish, neurotic man. His younger 
sister, Denise, defied him, and loved his greatest enemy, 
a Huguenot. It was a troublous time in which to live, 
a time of pitiless cruelty; and all of those chiefly con- 
cerned in this book endured more or less suffering in 
adventures of great intensity. 


The case presented by Mr. J. D. Beresford in ‘‘The 
House in Demetrius Road”’ is that of a dipsomaniac 
and the effect of his dominating personality upon the 
two other occupants of his house—his dead wife’s sister 
and his secretary. One member of the small circle is 
always antagonistic, open or veiled, to the other two. 
The position is peculiar; at one time Martin Bond and 
Maggie unite to try a “‘cure’’ on Mr. Greg. After this 
has apparently worked successfully, Mr. Greg an- 
nounces his engagement to Maggie, and the poor 
secretary feels out in the cold. Up to this point the 
reader’s sympathy is with Maggie and Martin; their 
combined effort was so splendid to help the poor 
sufferer to regain his self-respect. He took the drugs 
constituting the ‘‘cure,’’ but the essential part of the 
work insisted upon by the purveyor of the medicine— 
the absolute sympathy and love of the administrator for 
the patient—failed. Neither Maggie nor Martin was 
sufficiently selfless to carry the remedy through; they 
lost sight of their patient in their great interest in each 
other. There was no reason why they should not love 
one another ; at the same time, there seems great justice 
in the poor old man’s denunciation of them after his 
second bad attack. Mr. Beresford has clearly shown 
that they did not possess the greater love—that the 
despised and pitied drunkard was capable of rising to 


greater heights than those who appointed themselves 
his saviours. 


If a reader can imagine that at the present time it is 
possible for a girl to remain so utterly ignorant of and 
unconcerned with the essentials of life as did Fay Beau- 
mont until she had been married for some time to her 
second husband that reader will enjoy ‘‘A Girl’s Mar- 
nage’’ ; to others the unreality of Fay may be a deterrent. 
At the Same time Miss Lennox can tell a story well; the 
book is interesting. Pat, Fay’s brother, and Mollie, his 
wife are ordinary sensible people, and form a good 
background for Fay’s elf-like ways and childish in- 
competence. We hope to see Miss Lennox’s next book 
with a real heroine, wholly flesh and blood, and not 
partly taken from Mr. Hewlett’s midway kingdom. 








The People’s Books 
S IX new volumes are just issued by Messrs. 

T. C. and E. C. Jack in the ‘“ People’s 
Books’’ series, at 6d. each, and the standard 
of excellence is well maintained. On ‘‘Canada,”’ 
Mr. Ford Fairford writes with a _ delightful 
blend of statistics and enthusiasm; his notes and par- 
ticulars of all the varied industries of the great 
Dominion, fruit-growing, sheep-raising, horse-ranching, 
are treated with detail, though many readers will wish 
that he had been more free in his rendering of dollars 
into the English equivalent. ‘‘Bacteriology,’’ by Dr. 
W. Carnegie Dickson, deals with a difficult subject in 
a most interesting manner, and the illustrations are 
clear; the author gives an astonishing amount of in- 
formation in a small space, and his introductory 
chapters on the history and progress of this department 
of science are well composed for the benefit of the lay- 
man. ‘‘Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ by Rosaline Masson, 
will appeal to all literary students; it is a sympathetic 
and able study of the life and work of one who, brought 
up in the gloom of Calvinism, threw it aside so 
thoroughly in later years. Professor L. Winstanley, 
M.A., gives a critical exposition of Tolstoy’s career, 
noting carefully his limitations and comparing him, 
with great clarity, with his contemporaries. The other 
two volumes are ‘‘Anglo-Catholicism,’’ by A. E. Man- 
ning Foster, and ‘‘Greek Literature,’’ by Professor H. 
J. Tillyard, M.A., both treating their special themes as 
thoroughly as possible in so small a space. 





Colour Books 


OUR new volumes are just published in Messrs. 
Blackie’s “Beautiful England”’ series, dealing with 
Bath and Wells, Warwick and Leamington, Ripon and 
Harrogate, and Scarborough. The illustrations are 
all by Mr. Ernest Haslehust; the letterpress is by Mr. 
R. Murray Gilchrist, Mr. Arthur L. Salmon, and Mr. 
George Morley. Not all the subjects for pictures are 
well chosen—the one entitled “In the Jephson Gardens, 
Leamington,’’ for instance, might be any park-like, 
flower-bedded expanse; the artist, too, sometimes be- 
stows a quite disturbing tropical effect upon the scene; 
on the whole, however, the books are pleasing re- 
minders of the towns and cities and districts which 
they portray. Two fresh volumes appear in the 
“ Beautiful Switzerland’’ series issued by the same 
firm; these treat of Villars and Lausanne, and their 
themes are “ painted and described’? by Mr. G. Flem- 
well—described, we must say, in a lively and interest- 
ing fashion. With these books, which are all priced 
at 2s. net, we may include a delightful new “ Sketch- 
Book’’ published by Messrs. A. and C. Black at one 
shilling, “ Winchester,’’ by Gordon Home. The re- 
produced pencil drawings are very beautiful and deli- 
cate, and bear the most intimate scrutiny; we would 
especially call attention to the sketch of the south aisle 
of Winchester Cathedral, with its wonderful effect of 
perspective. 
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A Proposal for the Stratford 
Festival 


N the absence of Shakespeare’s greater works, one 
of the most interesting features of the Festival 
has been the production of “The Two Angry Women 
of Abington’”’ and ‘‘A Woman is a Weathercock’’ that 
we noticed previously. They proved to be impossible, 
it is true; and the difficulties attending their produc- 
tions did not improve the matter; yet they suggested 
an interesting extension of the Festival. The praise 
of Shakespeare scarcely needs emphasis in these 
columns; but we may point out that it is no necessary 
detraction of his work to say that it cannot stand by 
itself. No art will bear infinite repetition, and no 
greater disservice can be done to any art than to wear 
it to shreds by insistence. Especially is this the case 
with the lighter comedies. Instead of “As You Like 
It’? and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ we would 
like sometimes to see “The Winter’s Tale,’’ “The 
Tempest,’’ “Cymbeline,’’ “King Lear,’’ and “Mac- 
beth,’’ which have not been produced at the Festival 
for many years. Yet even these, no doubt, would in 
time lose their magic. In fact, the one idiom of 
Shakespeare, however we might vary it by taking it at 
many points of its development, would work its own 
surfeit. It may be true that “age cannot wither’’ 
Shakespeare’s art; but it is not true that “custom can- 
not stale its infinite variety’’; nor is it right that 
custom should have that exaction put upon it. Shake- 
speare is not the whole entity of drama in himself, nor 
is he a microcosm of it; he is only a part of it, a facet 
of an infinitely larger and more complex whole. And 
if Stratford were to set itself to that larger concern 
it would at once effect two very important things—it 
would, by contrast, reveal wherein Shakespeare’s true 
greatness lay, and it would illustrate the progress and 
development of the drama in which he played so im- 
portant a part. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We think “Strife’’ 
to be a very fine play; but we would not like to see it 
produced at Stratford. In pleading for the vigorous 
prosecution of what is called “poetic drama,’’ we do 
not necessarily mean plays that are written in a poetic 
form—though it will generally be found that plays 
with a poetic content will most satisfactorily be ex- 
pressed in poetic form. It is the same whether the 
argument proceeds in favour of drama as opposed to 
dramatic journalism; and we believe that, since Strat- 
ford is the right home for the production of Shake- 
speare’s plays, it should restrict its energies to the type 
of play he best exemplifies. It may not be very easy 
to draw a sharp distinction, nor would it be at all 
desirable; but we know the difference readily enough, 
and we all instinctively recognise its importance. We 
may disagree in our estimate of “The Playboy of the 
Western World,’’ for instance; but we know that it is 
drama, and we recognise its poetic quality, just as 
surely as we know that the plays to which it has since 
given rise in the Abbey Theatre are dramatic journal- 
ism. We may disagree in our estimate of Ibsen’s 





“Pretenders”’ or “Brand,’’ but we recognise the distinc. 
tion between them and the “Doll’s House’’ or “Ghosts,” 
just as we can see Ibsen seeking to recapture the poetic 
inspiration in the prose forms of “The Master Builder” 
and “Little Eyolf.’’ We may think that Mr. Binyon’s 
“Attila”? and Mr. Phillips’ “Herod’’ are conventional 
rather than vital; but we know that they are attempts 
to make a certain kind of play that Mr. Barker, despite 
all his clean craftsmanship and skill, has thought fit 
to set aside. And we hail those attempts as praise. 
worthy in the still younger men who are as yet only 
learning their business. 

In our recognition of these we have something upon 
which we can proceed. Why should not Stratford 
establish a school of drama—a school in both senses 
of the word, both as a place where men may learn, 
and as a place that exemplifies a principle—which 
systematically sets itself to the exposition of all 
dramatic literature from its beginnings down to the 
present day? No better form of National Theatre 
could be devised; and it would be a good thing if, 
instead of letting its funds dissolve in the vain hopes 
of a West-end London theatre, the National Theatre 
Committee at once utilised them to this end. Since 
Shakespeare must needs be the centre of such a scheme, 
he might be taken as the starting-point. A new life 
would be given to the Shakespearean comedies (that 
admittedly are becoming a little frayed with continual 
repetition) if we could see during the same week the 
contrast between them and Moliére and the Restoration 
comedy writers. So, too, with Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
What should we not gain if we could see “Hamlet,” 
‘‘Macbeth”’ and ‘‘King Lear’’ in a series that began with 
4Eschylus’ Agamemnon trilogy, took in Corneille and 
Racine (one of each of whose plays could be given in 
a single night), possibly a pre-Shakespearean play like 
“The Spanish Tragedy,’’ Ibsen’s “Pretenders,’’ and 
came right down to a modern play like Mr. Phillips’ 
“Herod,’’ with the expressed intention of producing 
one or more plays of the younger men, written or to 
be written for the event? We venture to say that one 
single programme such as this last would enlist more 
attention and would attract a more widespread interest 
than many festivals that honour Shakespeare with the 
display of flags and ribbons. It would, incidentally, 
lead the way to the study of a neglected subject; for 
it would reveal Shakespeare’s craftsmanship by con- 
trasting him with other playwrights; and it would 
enable us to judge his pre-eminence for ourselves with- 
out taking it simply on the word of scholars who know 
little of the inside of a theatre. 

Such a policy would need to be very carefully and 
thoroughly worked. Among other things, it would 
demand a reconstitution of the stage to meet the fuller 
conditions; this would be a gain in itself, for it would 
help us to get the freer stage towards which so maty 
now are working. The literary side would need a not 
less careful constitution, to obtain a happy and well- 
chosen arrangement without being prosily—and idly— 
educational. But how considerable the gains would 
be! Instead of a procession of Festivals that tend t 
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become mere repetitions one of another, an infinite 
variety would be opened that custom could not stale 
for many a year. A new lease of life would be bought 
by the simple elixir of a worthy ambition to be 
achieved. And, though it might possibly be difficult 
to set moving, once it began to move forward it would 
automatically re-create itself—and incidentally adver- 


DARRELL FIGGIS. 


The Theatre 


“An Ideal Husband” 


HE rule at the St. James’s Theatre, we have 
learned, is ‘‘ when in doubt revive Wilde,’’ and 
in most cases it has proved to be a success. Wilde’s 
dramatic work bears the stamp of his period very dis- 
tinctly, but it is better to be entertained by strains of a 
long-forgotten music than to be offended by up-to-date 
discords. So, at any rate, thinks Sir George Alexander, 
and he is wise. 

The appeal of this once brilliant play is not now 
very strong, speaking critically. Paradox and epigram 
have become the property of all writers, and the twists 
and turns of language that were once thought ‘‘smart’’ 
and even ‘‘shocking’’ seem now to have joined the age 
of antimacassars and waxen flowers. Nevertheless, in 
the hands of such fine exponents, the entertainment 
flagged but slightly; it went with a smoothness and 
glitter that left us admiring if not enthralled. Miss 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry, as Lady Chiltern, the value of 
whose love may be gauged by the fact that as long as 
her husband was ‘‘worthy’’ she was adorably sweet to 
him, and when he was under suspicion of engineering a 
questionable political affair she declared passionately 
that it was the end of all love between them, acted as 
a queen rather than as a woman. She seemed very un- 
convincing ; but that may have been due to the effect of 
the general atmosphere. Mr. Arthur Wontner as Sir 
Robert Chiltern, and Sir George Alexander as Viscount 
Goring, succeeded well in hiding the accusing decades; 
the restraint of their interviews was delightful. Miss 
Hilda Moore as the scheming Mrs. Cheveley and Miss 
Henrietta Watson as Lady Markly were excellent; it is 
always worth while to watch the perfection of Miss 
Watson’s gestures and to listen to the modulations of 
her voice. In fact, everybody concerned, down to the 
butler and footmen, added genuine interpretation to the 
virtue of mere good acting, and the dresses and scenery 
were, of course, superb. Little more can be said. The 
Play has been taken down and dusted, cleverly brought 

up to date’’—a rather risky process—by a touch and an 
allusion here and there; but the result is only to prove 
how really out of date it is. We have moved on a 
good deal since the days of ‘‘Patience’”’; but, if we 
cannot have a fine human play every time, we may at 
least console ourselves in noting how well the passion- 
less conceptions of former years can. be shaped by clever 
artists of the stage. R. 


tise itself. 




















“Grumpy 


Two hundred nights in the city of New York 
is a long run, but the four-act play by Mr. Horace 
Hodges and Mr. T. Wigney Percyval which Mr. Cyril 
Maude now produces at the New Theatre made that 
record with ease. 

We readily understand the success in America, for 
“‘Grumpy”’ is of that peculiar brand of made-to-sell 
play beloved in the United States and by our own 
provincial audiences. Its very name gives you an 
uncommonly good idea of its sentimental side, its 
old-fashioned characterisation, and its sham tears and 
laughter. 

Mr. Hodges and Mr. Percyval appear to have con- 
cocted a useful, rather stagey plot about the stealing of 
a diamond, and then elaborated a long, sympathetic, 
and artificially telling part for Mr. Cyril Maude. 

The result is quite neat and pleasant, and is sure to be 
popular. If we get a little worried by Grumpy’s ex- 
treme cleverness, intense irritability, sweet devotion to 
his granddaughter, meticulous imitation of the physical 
and mental states of extreme old age, we may be cer- 
tain that the general playgoer will be delighted with 
all these things and with the convolutions of the plot 
about the diamond, the camellia with the human hair 
bound round it, the attempts of the agreeable diamond 
thief upon the affections of Grumpy’s granddaughter, 
and all the rest of the well-woven if obvious set of cir- 
cumstances which form the four acts of this comedy- 
drama. 

Unfortunately the Andrew Bullivant of Mr. Cyril 
Maude always seems to be acting, and the Virginia Bul- 
livant of Miss Margery Maude shows the same inclina- 
tion to make-believe. Of course we expect Mr. Maude 
to take his characters somewhat beyond the limits of 
human life, much as other very popular comedians have 
done in past ages, but we know Miss Maude can be per- 
fectly sincere and winning, as she was, for instance, 
in ‘‘The Headmaster.’’ In fact, as we happen to have 
mentioned this play, we note that ‘‘“Grumpy”’ is by no 
means so amusing as was that extraordinary ‘‘Head,”’ 
nor are the other characters nearly as real or touching. 


‘Mr. John Harwood, however, is as excellent as ever in 


the part of Ruddock, the careful servant of the broadly 
drawn Grumpy, and Mr. Lennox Pawle, in the small 
part of a doubtful diamond broker, Isaac Wolfe, gives 
an admirable study of character. Miss Maud Andrew 
as the maid, Susan, who winds a hair round the camellia 
she gives to Virginia's lover, Ernest Heron, Mr. Combe- 
mere, is also excellent, although she has to work upon 
rather artificial ground. If care and minute detail and 
conscious effort made a satisfactory and convincing 
play, ‘‘Grumpy’’ would be a wonderful work of art. 
As it is, it will prove, no doubt, a vast success; but with 
all the cunning of the authors and actors we still 
feel that sucha play belongs to the last generation, that 
our period has long out-grown such a style of compo- 
sition—only that is a secret not generally known or 
a fact not usually accepted. 
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“Break the Walls Down” 


THERE is a welcome boldness and freshness about this 
play by Mrs. Alexander Gross which Mr. Gerald 
Cholmondeley presents at the Savoy Theatre. But it is 
the élan of the novice, the courage of the didactical 
enthusiast, the hopefulness of inexperience. Thus 
‘* Break the Walls Down,’’ although it contains some 
good ideas fairly well expressed and some skilfully 
drawn minor characters, fails to hold our interest in 
regard to the main personages of the play. 

Patrick Beufre, Mr. Charles Rock, is an old-fashioned 
business man who does not care to tell his wife anything 
of his affairs but is intensely angry when he believes 
that she neglects his home for the society of some other 
man. Mrs. Beufre, Miss Madge MacIntosh, secretly 
runs a successful business in modes et robes in Hano- 
ver Square, while her husband gets into difficulties in 
the City. She is fully revenged for his want of human 
sympathy by at last coming to the meeting of his 
creditors and paying his debts—alas! it takes four 
scenes and three acts and an immense deal of talking 
over the telephone and otherwise before this matter is 
effected. 

In the meantime we have been given to understand 
that man, as shown in Beufre, is a stupid creature, and 
that women, as typified by his wife and daughter, are 
wonderfully sweet and clever people. The author, how- 
ever, did not make these three persons in the least real 
to us, and Miss MacIntosh, who was recently so splen- 
cid in ‘‘The Music Lesson,’’ and Mr. Rock, who is 
usually convincing, both struggled in vain with their 
long and tedious parts. However, as the plot dragged 
its slow length along, many amusing characters ap- 
peared fora little while and passed. Thus after Beufre 
had been well taken to task by his daughter, played 
by Miss Irene McLeod, for his attitude towards his 
womenfolk, Mr. Clive Currie showed us a very amus- 
ing clerk who is to make an inventory of the household 
goods with a view to a bill of sale. At Mrs. Beufre’s 
shop a customer, Mrs. Mallory-Ditton, and her hus- 
band, were made very lively and true by Miss Barbara 
Everest and Mr. Bernard Storrs; and Mr. Norman 
McKeown was quite convincing as an accountant about 
whose profession many hard things were said. And 
there were many other well-played parts such as the 
Mosenthal, a creditor, of Mr. J. Henry, or the, per- 
haps, rather over-acted Karpat, the designer at the dress 
shop, Mr. Ivan Berlyn. Yet all these and many others 
could not make a very exciting comedy of “ Break the 
Walls Down,”’ which is at once weak and wordy and 
would-be powerful, and, we suppose, educational. But 
the author was greeted with great applause on the first 
night, and it is quite possible that in a feminist period 
some little attention may be paid to the play. 

In the front piece, “ Accidents will ’Appen,’’ which 
is said to be by Vernon Bell, who might quite possibly 
be Mrs. Gross also, Miss Esmé Hubbard gives one of 
her wonderfully natural studies of a cockney girl, and 
carries what would be a rather weak little play to a 
happy issue. 





The Incorporated Stage Society’s 
Production of “Uncle Vanya” 


‘‘THERE will be peace, Uncle Vanya, there will be 
peace,’’ are the words which the girl Sophia Alex. 
androvna, Miss Gillian Scaife, uses to console her loved 
uncle at the end of this long, four-act Russian play. 
They are typical of the attitude towards life taken by 
Anton Tchekov for the purpose of his curious drama 
of existence as he found it in the outwardly beautiful, 
inwardly miserable, household of the Serebriakovs : the 
old father, the young second wife, the daughter by the 
first wife, and the first wife’s brother and mother. All 
are hopelessly unhappy with the peculiarly bleak 
northern misery which can only look forward to a little 
peace after a tiresome life. 


Although the play cannot entertain or greatly con- 
vince us, we feel indebted to the Society for allowing us 
to see Mrs. R. S. Townsend’s able translation of 
Tchekov’s work; for it belongs to a world apart from 
ours, to a state of mind as foreign to that of Westem 
or Southern Europe as it is possible to find. The 
technique of the play, too, is totally different from any- 
thing we are likely to attempt; we are not ready for 
such cold realism, such repetitions, such slow and 
elusive action, such vague pictures of the characters 
presented. 


Possibly, if time were given us, and it seemed worth 
while, we could find some key to the character of the 
retired Professor Alexander Serebriakov, Mr. H. R. 
Hignett, who has married a beautiful young wife, 
Elena, Miss Ernita Lascelles, and decided to live on the 
continuous labours of the family of his first wife. They 
supply him with money from the estate managed by 
his daughter and his brother-in-law. But how are we to 
force ourselves to be interested in an affair about which 
each and all of the characters are so apathetic? It is 
true that the gross egotism of the Professor at last 
goads Vanya into a vague and hysterical attempt to 
shoot his brother-in-law, but it is a feeble effort and ends 
only in Serebriakov and his wife leaving the estate, 
after being promised sufficient fortune to live in com 
fort in a city. For Vanya the only consolation is that, 
perhaps, beyond these troubles there is peace. 


As to the acting, that was well enough. Mr. Grim- 
wood is a melodramatic local doctor who is loved by 
Sophia and loves, a little, the Professor’s wife, who in 
her turn does not appear to care a pin’s point for any- 
one or anything. There is a finely played old nurse, 
Marina, Miss Inez Bensusan, but she does not engage 
our interest greatly. Mr. Guy Rathbone, who produced 
the play with the greatest care, took the part of the 
hero, which had been rehearsed by Mr. Leon Quarter 
maine and given up by him. To us it seems a sad, bad, 
hopeless character, disadjusted to our ideas of pre 
bability. Possibly, to those who know Russian life 
much better than we do, it may be an example of @ 
type which is real enough. If so, we can only regré 
the matter and pass on. As a gallery of futile and 
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worrying personages, ‘‘Uncle Vanya’’ may have its 
value; as a stage-play it is a desolate, dreary, competent 
piece of work, no doubt good for us to see once, but 
not, we trust, a second time. Alas, that so much labour 
should be devoted by the authors and actors to so dis- 
tressing a picture of the vacuity and bitterness of life! 
EGAN MEw. 





The Immemorial East 


le loan exhibition of paintings by the New 

Calcutta School, lent by the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, Calcutta, to the Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, has a peculiar interest 
at the present time. No man can look on unmoved at 
the prevailing unrest in India without considering what 
it really means and whither it is likely to lead. To 
such questions this collection of paintings by native 
artists may supply something of a reply. If a clue 
be required to the well-springs of mental growth and 
movement in a nation, it is generally to be found in 
its art, always supposing that the art in question is not 
merely a commercial product mechanically produced 
for profit. From the effects of the incursion of Europe 
into the East the superficial observer of the West has 
drawn the dangerous inference that the East has done 
with its old ways of thought and ideals of life and 
action—or rather inaction—and intends to throw itself 
into the restless world-movement of Europe and 
America which we term “ progress.’ These paintings 
confirm us in our doubts as to the correctness of this 
view. The truth appears to be that though we have 
unsettled the more light-headed among the rising gene- 
ration, and so produced the phenomena which we 
delight to term progressive—the touching democratic 
faith, for instance, in ballot-boxes and bombs—the 
innermost heart of the people remains untouched, and 
the old ideals remain as powerful as ever. 

It was an Englishman, strange to say, Mr. E. B. 
Havell, who, recognising that we were really murder- 
ing the old arts when we talked of creating art in 
India anew, reorganised the course of instruction at 
the Calcutta School so that it might, if such a thing 
were still possible, express the mind of the East and 
‘ts essential meaning. How he went about it we do 
not know, though any dweller in the East, knowing 
the shyness of the people in showing their deeper 
thoughts, and the desire of pupils to give an instructor 
what he seems to want rather than an expression of their 
own aspirations, can grasp the difficulties of his task. 
His success has been startling, and even disquieting. It 
shows that we have not really touched the peoples of 
India at all, though we have done not a little to 
€xasperate them. The ‘‘unrest’’ merely indicates that 
they have had enough of us, and wish to be left to 
themselves again. They believe—and the fall of the 
Russian Colossus before the science and patriotism of 
Japan has confirmed them in this belief—that they 
have only to study our methods to beat us with 
our own weapons; and it is likely that more of the 








Eastern peoples will succeed in doing so. But if ever 
they get rid of us, it will be to turn back to their old 
ways of meditation and other-worldliness. Mr. Havell 
has trained a generation of pupils in the secrets of the 
technique of Western pictorial art, and has bidden them 
express themselves therein and take nothing at second- 
hand; and the result is a forcible indication of the old 
faith, and a revival of some of its best artistic form. 
The element of grossness is absent—we should say, 
what is gross in Western eyes, for the native of India 
has no scruples about frank speech on subjects regard- 
ing which Western folk have strong conventions of 
reticence—but this may be due to the influence of the 
English master, and the natural desire to avoid wound- 
ing the feelings of one who has conferred so great a 
gift upon them. It is no mere imitation of archaic 
forms, nor even a resurrection of the archaic spirit; 
it is the genuine expression of an indigenous faith 
which has never died. For good or evil, Hinduism 
and its daughter-faith, Buddhism, are as much alive 
as ever. 

The very sameness of the matter expressed makes 
the criticism of individual pictures difficult. The 
principal artist represented is Abanindro Nath Tagore, 
in whom we have a firm command of ¢echnigue com- 
bined with the most decided convictions, wholly un- 
tinged with Modernism. In his pictures we see Siva 
and Parvati, Radha, and Krishna—the story of the 
latter greatly expurgated, Kama and Rati depicted 
with similar reticence, Gautama Buddha and scenes. 
from the Rama legend—all expressing to the full the 
essential spirit of Hinduism; together with a scene or 
two from the lives of the Moghal emperors, in which 
the artist is clearly not so much at home as in the Hindu 
myths. This, too, is true of his studies from Omar 
Khayyam. In the pictures by Gogonendra Nath 
Tagore we have a glimpse of the Hindu Modernist, 
Sri Krishna Chaitanya, who attempted in the late 
fifteenth century to reform the old religion upon lines 
known as Vaishnavite. The attainment of Nirvana by 
Chaitanya forms the subject of a striking picture, dis- 
playing an almost Western quality of imagination. 
The pictures of Nanda Lal Bhose exhibit episodes in 
the Mahabharata epic; some of them give vivid life 
to weird details of the powerful Hindu legend. He, 
too, illustrates the companion poem of the Ramayan. 
European influence is visible in some of the later works 
in this series. 

And here we must bid farewell to a fascinating col- 
lection, the value of which is greatly enhanced by its 
being shown in Oriental surroundings of objects 
brought from the East, and so classified and arranged 
that the similarity of spirit between the old work and 
the new is unmistakable. 





Mr. L. Cranmer Byng, author of the “Lute of 
Jade,’’ issued by Mr. Murray, is adding to the same 
series, “ The Wisdom of the East,’’ a further volume 
of a kindred character on the classical poets of China, 
bearing the title “ A Feast of Lanterns.”’ 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


N Wednesday week the House did many things. 
Tullibardine discovered that, although Seely 
was no longer Minister for War, he still attended the 
Committee of Imperial Defence: ‘‘Is it desirable,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘that an ex-Minister who has lost the confidence 
of the Cabinet should attend these meetings?’’ ‘‘He 
has not lost the confidence of the Cabinet,’’ replied 
Asquith, stoutly. ‘‘Then why is he not still in office ?”’ 
was the next inquiry; but the Scotch Marquess got no 
reply. 

The House decided there must be no more talk about 
Home Rule or the Welsh Bill, but on Thursday Asquith 
rather unexpectedly gave us three hours to discuss the 
payment of the Welsh Commissioners. Ormsby-Gore 
wanted to know ‘“‘the names of the vivisectors of the 
Welsh Church,’ but got no reply; all we were asked to 
do was to vote such sums as may be necessary to pay 
their salaries. It was more than Hinted that they ought 
to receive substantial salaries, because their duties would 
be so onerous in arranging the commutation of the life 
interests. McKenna said there would be an Amending 
Bill. This Government might well be called the 
*‘Amending Government’’; the legislation has been so 
hurried, so sloppy, so slovenly, that I do not think they 
have passed a single Bill of note which has not had, 
or will not have, an Amending Act—vide the Shops Act, 
the Insurance Bill, Home Rule, and now Welsh Dis- 
establishment. Griffith-Boscawen observed, lastly, that 
the Bill would not be on the Statute Book very long. 

We then went on to pass a useful little measure that 
had come down from the Lords to codify and amend 
the law dealing with naturalisation ; apparently a man 
may be naturalised in one dominion and be an alien in 
another. This is to be altered, and one law will apply 
to the whole Empire. In the evening, Custard-powder 
Eird won in the ballot, and in a very neat and 
businesslike speech drew our attention to the danger of 
our lack of arrangement for food supply in the case of 
war. He suggested following the example of Joseph in 
Egypt, and proposed that the Government should erect 
huge granaries to contain a six-months’ supply. Shirley 
Benn said the Government ought to store the grain free 
on condition that in time of war there would be an 
option to purchase it at the market price of the date it 
was stored. It was a useful discussion, but it seemed 
to annoy the Little Englanders, for Handel Booth first 
tried to count it out, and then talked it out to prevent a 
division. 

On Thursday we had quite an exciting time. After 
questions, Asquith moved a formal resolution that the 
business of Ways and Means should have precedence 
for that day over the business of Supply. There could 
be no debate, and there was none. Instead of the usual 
quiet acquiescence, he was startled by a short, sharp 
shout of ‘‘No.’”’ A division was called; Illingworth 
and Gulland, the two Radical Whips, came running in 





and whispered that the Tories were arriving in force, 
For ten minutes the excitement was intense. Illingworth 
was so certain he was beaten that he walked to the left 
of the table instead of to the right, but Gulland at that 
instant came up with the figures of his lobby and they 
changed over. There was a delighted roar of triumph 
from the Government benches; its very volume showed 
how relieved they were. It was said that a friend had 
delayed some of the Irish, whilst if Austen Chamberlain 
had not asked a question which consumed five priceless 
minutes, the Government would have been beaten. As 
it was, they got home by 21. 

It is surprising to note that it is the members of the 
Peace-at-any-price party who are so keen to shoot Ulster. 
men and prosecute them for gun-running. The men 
who held up their hands in holy horror about the 
Bulgarian atrocities, the Congo, the massacre of Chris- 
tians in Armenia, the brutalities of Bashi-Bazouks, and 
who made loud lamentations about our methods of 
barbarism in the Transvaal, are all for hounding down 
their own countrymen in the North-East of Ireland. 
There were mutterings and growlings in the House and 
the Lobby, but they came to nothing. Inside the 
Chamber a very thin house listened to a discussion on 
the Budget, punctuated by divisions—in which the large 
majority who voted had not heard a word of the debate. 
People pay ros. 6d. for stalls in theatres to see comedies 
and farces which are not half so amusing as those to be 
seen at rare intervals in the House of Commons. 

On Friday the Young Scots Party brought in a Home 
Rule Bill for Scotland, and the fun began as soon as 
the seconder rose to support it. It appears that at the 
last moment some suffragists had inserted a clause that 
women should be electors as well as men. This put the 
fat in the fire to start with, because even the Young 
Scots Party were hopelessly divided on the question, 
and Mr. Young, the seconder, spoke strongly against 
the hated clause. Hogge was so angry that he appealed 
to the Speaker, asking if the hon. member was supposed 
to be seconding the Bill. ‘‘The hon. member,’’ said the 
Speaker, with commendable gravity, ‘‘is seconding the 
Bill—but not the whole Bill or nothing but the Bill.” 
Hogge wrathfully but truthfully declared, ‘‘This 1s 4 
fine Scotch joke’’; which it was—and we enjoyed it. 

Arthur Balfour, by his thoughtful gestures, seemed 
as if he had a yard of calico in his hands and was 
quietly tearing it in strips with the rasping sound 
calico has when being torn. He put the supporters of 
the Bill on the horns of this dilemma: either you believe 
in a national spirit, in which case the Bill does not g0 
far enough, or you want local self-government, which 
is quite a different thing. He said there had been great 
Scotchmen before the Union, but all the greatest Scotch 
men had lived since, and nothing in the legislation now 
had checked the free flow of national spirit in literature 
or art. He supposed the Scots wanted federation—i! 
so, they had betrayed their own cause by supporting the 
Irish Home Rule Bill. Keeping strictly within the 
limits of order, he drew a comparison between the two 
Bills. Ireland wanted to manage the Post Office and 
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the Customs, and to withdraw half their membership 
from the British House of Commons. Scotland wanted 
none of these things, and desired to keep all her mem- 
bers at Westminster to interfere in English affairs. It 
was folly for men who believed in federation to support 
the Home Rule Bill for Ireland and a totally different 
Bill for Scotland. McKinnon Wood made a feeble 
reply, and as it was believed the Speaker would not give 
the closure, George Younger finally talked the Bill out. 
There could not have been a better satire on the Irish 
Home Rule Bill than the debate on a proposed measure 
for Home Rule for Scotland, and Balfour, as usual, 
made the most of his opportunity. 

On Monday we had a quiet night on the Welsh 
Church Bill. It was announced that the Commissioners 
who will cut up the plunder and administer the estate 
will be Sir Henry Primrose, a distinguished Civil 
Servant and a Churchman, who will receive £1,500 a 
year as chairman; Sir William Plender, a famous 
accountant and a Churchman, who will receive £1,000 
a year; and Sir Herbert Roberts, M.P., a Radical 
Nonconformist, who will be unpaid. No comment 
was made when McKenna announced the names, but in 
the Lobby it was thought that the appointments were 
quite fair and satisfactory, as far as anything can be 
satisfactory in this meanest of Bills. 

Hume-Williams, K.C., was put up to move the re- 
jection, and did it very well. He asked what the 
Church had done to be treated thus—“ You would not 
dare to treat a cat’s home in the same way!’’ Mr. 
William Jones replied; he is a Welshman and a Whip, 
and made a splendid speech from the Welsh Noncon- 
formist point of view. It was almost lyrical in 
language, and time after time it sounded as if he were 
reciting poetry; in fact, he reminded one of Osmond 
Williams. He naturally said nothing about the in- 
justice we feel, but eulogised Celtic preachers and their 
religious fervour to the skies. It was a real intellectual 
pleasure to listen to him, and some of us could wish 
he spoke more frequently. Another man who does not 
speak often enough, Stuart-Wortley, delivered one of 
his carefully considered addresses, full of facts and 
hard common sense—a speech the very antithesis of 
what we had just listened to, and an excellent antidote 
to sentiment. Ian Malcolm bluntly accused the 
Government of striking a blow at the Church in Wales 
which it would not dare to have done to any of the 
many religious bodies under the British flag—which is 
absolutely true. 

After dinner there was an interlude. Rupert Gwynne, 
the ascetic-looking Member for Eastbourne, is a student 
of figures and odd scraps of knowledge which usually 
escape the notice of the ordinary M.P. It was he who 
collected so much information on the silver question 
when the Samuel contract was on the tapis, and carried 
out diligent inquiries into the Marconi scandals. He 
has unearthed another little irregularity in our Chan- 
cellor’s methods. Under the Budget it is proposed to 
give money to the Road Board, and apparently before 
the Budget was even brought in, instructions were given 
to the Road Board to collect information and classify 
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the roads. This means reports and expenses—wholly 
unauthorised. 

Herbert Samuel got out of it as best he could. ‘“‘I 
did not direct the Road Board to do it—I merely 
requested them to get the information, because if there 
was no classification there could be no grant.’’ As if 
the request of the President of the Local Government 
Board could or would be refused! ‘‘That is the true 
Marconi spirit,’’ said Amery. 

As a matter of fact our Radical Chancellor scorns 
details—and all the safeguards our ancestors have 
fought for and so carefully erected in the past to pre- 
vent corruption and waste are swept aside by the Govern- 
ment when it suits them to do so. 

“‘ Honours the King can give, 
Honour he can’t; 


Titles without honour 
Are a barren grant.” 


I suppose it is forty years ago since Punch com- 
mented thus on the purchase of a title by an adven- 
turous financier called Baron Grant, and on Tuesday 
afternoon we heard them quoted again in the House 
of Commons. The handsome and debonnair Oliver 
Locker-Lampson was thwarted the other day by the 
Radicals in his attempt to discuss his Bill to stop the 
abuse of traffic in titles. If you remember, they pre- 
ferred to talk about the advertising of seaside towns. . 
Oliver is very determined; his friends call it fussiness 
and his enemies obstinacy. He was not to be thwarted, 
so, like the cookery-book, he tried another way, 
namely, by bringing in the Bill to-day under the ten- 
minute rule. Some of his hits were quite amusing. 
“The Chancellor catered for the million, whilst the 
Chief Whip looked after the millionaire.’’ “ Asquith 
wanted a House of Peers with no powers, but suffh- 
ciently attractive for snobs, whose Mecca it had 
become.”’ 

Hogge, the Edinburgh Radical, opposed the Bill 
in a speech of equal humour, in which he not unskil- 
fully tried to kill it with ridicule. He boldly de- 
fended the sale of titles, said we wanted fresh blood 
in the aristocracy, thought there ought to be a tariff on 
American heiresses, and poked fun at the influence of 
the nobility on the stage. On the other hand, he really 
thought, when titles were given to Radicals, that there 
ought to be a clause put in their patents that they and 
their descendants should not turn Conservative. 

I think he rather disgusted Oliver by comparing 
them. “No Government,’’ said he gratuitously, “this 
or any other, is likely to give either of us a title; 
neither of us is great; neither of us is good; and, as 
T am not rich, there is no danger on my side.’” The 
contrast in the faces and the figures of the two men 
made the contrast amusing. Oliver has refined features 
and a disdainful nose, while Hogge is a thick, stocky 
man with commonplace features and a familiar man- 
ner. The House enjoyed the comedy immensely, but 
Gulland, the Radical Whip, was seriously alarmed; 
he ran up to Hogge and evidently begged him not to 
divide against the Bill. The electorate would think 
the Radical Party were in favour of sales of titles— 
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Heaven forefend so horrid a thought! 
his way, and 47 mischievous men voted with him. 

We then finished the Welsh Church Bill. 
terest in the debate was killed long ago. 
formists like Llewellyn Williams declare that they sup- 
port the Bill out of love for the Church—that it will 
free it from episcopal tyranny and get rid of the parish 
system. This nauseating cant is allowed to pass with- 
out comment. Lloyd George, George Cave, and F. E. 
all had a go, but the result was about the same. The 
Bill was read a third time at 11 p.m. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


PEACE IN ALBANIA. 


URING the past few weeks the situation in 
Southern Albania has given rise to widespread 
apprehension, and in many quarters the fear has been 
entertained that the absence of a speedy and satisfac- 
tory solution of the questions at issue would inevitably 
endanger the peace of Europe. That such should have 
been the conceivable outcome of efforts on the part of 
the Great Powers to lay the coping stone on the edifice 
of peace in the Balkans was indeed a melancholy re- 
flection. Albania as a sovereign State is the child of 
Europe. At the Conference of Ambassadors in London 
it was decreed that a country which for ages had been 
an ethnic entity should enjoy the privileges of possess- 
ing its own ruler and its own political institutions. For 
the past year it has become the custom of writers to 
sneer at this decision and, with a certain amount of 
truth, to blame the Powers for sacrificing morality to 
expediency. But it is so easy for the onlooker, while 
imagining that he sees most of the game, to view it in 
wrong perspective. To begin with, that collective yet 
elusive body known as the Powers is too often taken to 
task as though it were an individual on whom respon- 
sibility can be fixed with the easy precision in which 
it is possible to lay a charge of misdemeanour against 
a numbered policeman. If the world had reached the 
ideal stage where self-interest played no part matters 
might be otherwise; but as things are to-day it is very 
far from cynicism to recognise that we must be thank- 
ful that even compromise can result from a conference 
of the Powers. 

Looking back on the course of events it is difficult to 
see how the one remaining question of importance in 
the Balkans was to be settled except by the incorporation 
of Albania into a separate State. The only alterna- 
tive meant further bloodshed among the southern king- 
doms. To have permitted the latter, which might very 
well have led to a general conflagration throughout 
Europe, would have constituted a hideous crime against 
the civilisation of which we proudly boast. The facts 
speak for themselves. With Turkey driven back 


within the confines of a shrunken Thrace, Albania 
found herself free for the first time in centuries. On 
three sides, however, she was being elbowed by the 
victorious armies, which, quite incidentally, had libe- 
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rated her from her Ottoman masters ; while from beyond 
the waters of the Adriatic two powerful nations cast 
jealous eyes upon her. She herself, having tasted the 
sweets of liberty, wished to retain that liberty, and the 
Provisional Government of Albania came into being, 
But something more was necessary. In the presence 
of danger arising out of the ambitions of new neigh. 
bours it became essential that the young State should 
be guaranteed in its existence by the Great Powers. At 
the London Conference those Ambassadors who were 
most disinterested realised that all the force of per. 
suasion at their command was required in order to cope 
with the almost insuperable difficulties presented by the 
traditional aims of Austria-Hungary and Italy. More. 
ever, the emissaries of Greek and Slav were not with- 
out their mouthpiece at these deliberations, a circum. 
stance by no means conducive to unanimity. That, 
in spite of all these hindrances, an agreement should 
have been reached which resulted in the creation of an 
autonomous Albania must be looked upon as a tribute 
to the tact and moderation of the Powers who, in cer- 
tain instances, exhibited these qualities in the face of 
surrender. 


Having arrived at this decision, the next step to be 
considered concerned the boundaries of the new king- 
dom, and the choice of a ruler. The latter question 
was solved without difficulty, and in offering the throne 
of Albania to Prince William of Wied the Powers were 
judged to have made a wise and sensible selection. 
but in the matter of territorial delimitation lay a frutt- 
tul source of trouble. First, the Albanians put forward 
a scheme, generous though just to themselves in that it 
was designed to encompass all and everything that was 
geographically and historically Albanian. This was 
met by a counter proposal on the part of the Allies, 
generous to themselves, but unjust to the Albanians. 
In it lay revealed the insatiable land hunger of Greek, 
Serb, and Montenegrin, who, if they had been per- 
mitted to have their own way, would have robbed the 
new State of the fairest and most productive of its ter- 
ritories, condemning it to subsist on little more than 
the Adriatic seaboard. Austria-Hungary then brought 
forward a suggested delimitation which represented a 
cempromise between what, in the circumstances, were 
held to be two extremes. This alternative, rejected by 
the Concert, would, if anything, have given some slight 
advantage to the Albanians over the Allies. Thus the 
thankless task of deciding upon the boundaries of the 
new State ultimately devolved upon the Powers who 
must be held to have made the best out of a bad job. 
Along the eastern line there were no complications, the 
Servians apparently being satisfied, and the Albanians 
resigned. But northwards and in the south trouble 
arose. It will be remembered that the Albanian dis 
tricts inhabited by the tribes of Hoti and Gruda were 
awarded by the Ambassadors’ Conference to Monte 
negro. Last month the troops of King Nicholas pre 
ceeded to occupy this region, and for a time a general 
rising of the native inhabitants, supported by their kins 
folk in Albanian territory proper, was feared. Indeed, 
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from the facts at our disposal, it is quite evident that 
had it not been for the wise and strong personality of 
the British Commander of the International forces at 
Scutari, who exerted his personal influence among the 
tribes to prevent hostilities, a grave problem of far- 
reaching consequence would have been introduced into 
Northern Albania. As it was the danger impending 
was sufficient to stay the hand of the Central Govern- 
ment at Durazzo, who otherwise were contemplating 
forcible measures to quell the insurrection in the south. 

It is this latter movement that has caused the recent 
crisis in Albania. The Powers’ delimitation, as also, 
for the matter of that, the alternative schemes, in- 
corporated the country of Epirus in the new State. 
After the second Balkan war, this geographically 
Albanian territory was occupied by Greek troops, a 
circumstance that could not be otherwise than welcome 
to the large Hellenic communities which go to make 
up its population. After the cessation of hostilities, 
the major reason for the retention of these troops in 
Epirus no longer existed, and, had they been promptly 
withdrawn, it is debatable whether the crisis through 
which Albania has just emerged would have arisen. 
But mainly for reasons of policy in regard to its nego- 
tiations with the Powers over the question of the 
#gean Islands, the Greek Government decided against 
withdrawal. Meanwhile, as might only have been ex- 
pected, the Epirotes became accustomed to the presence 
of the Greek soldiery and to Greek authority. When, 
finally, therefore, the time approached for the simul- 
taneous evacuation of the troops and the incorporation 
of Epirus in the Albanian Principality, unrest began 
to manifest itself. The Epirotes were represented to 
say that they would prefer even Turkish rule to that 
of the Albanian, who was and had always been a 
barbarian. It is no exaggeration to say that they en- 
joyed the support of the Hellenic world and the sym- 
pathy of a vast number of people outside Greece. The 
Press of Great Britain, regardless of the large com- 
munities of Albanians, Orthodox as well as Mussul- 
man, and of Greeks, who, had they been consulted, 
would have given no countenance to the rising, likened 
Epirus to Ulster and accused the Powers of selling 
a free people into bondage. Throughout the turmoil 
M. Venizelos, faithful to the obligations he had entered 
into with the Powers, did his best to discourage in- 
surrection. The troops were withdrawn from many 
districts, and simultaneously the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Epirus, under the presidency of M. Zographos, 
was proclaimed in various centres; while Epirote 
bands, led by Greek officers and reinforced by Ottoman 
deserters of the Christian faith, came into conflict with 
the Albanian gendarmerie. 

This state of affairs was permitted to continue for 
many weeks, and men were beginning to prophesy the 
death in infancy of the young nation which the Powers 
had brought into being. What was intended to be 
a solution of the problem of South-Eastern Europe 
was, they stated, merely to prove the aggravated per- 
petuation of those problems. Had the Powers been 
able to agree at any moment to the urgent request of 
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Greece that substantial guarantees be given the 
Epirotes that their educational and religious liberties 
would not be tampered with under the new regime, 
it is probable that the trouble would have subsided 
in a night. But for reasons which have been implied 
in the earlier part of this article, the desired assurance 
was not forthcoming, and it remained for the parties 
to the dispute themselves to take the initiative. This 
they did with commendable promptitude, but little 
success. Negotiations between the Albanian Govern- 
ment and M. Zographos proving of no avail, the Inter- 
national Commission of Control offered its mediation, 
and this was accepted. The happy results which have 
attended the recent deliberations at Corfu, however, 
were not reached without many dangerous corners hav- 
ing to be passed; and it is clear that time must be 
allowed to elapse before all bitterness has died away. 
Albania has many perils to face in the future; and in 
looking around her for the support with which she 
cannot afford to dispense she will be well advised to 
pay heed to the susceptibilities of her Epirote subjects 
and so pave the way to a close understanding with 
her Southern neighbour, Greece. Were such a con- 
summation to be brought about, England, at least, 
would have no cause to regret the work of the Am- 
bassadors’ Conference. 





MOTORING 


HE latest development of the Automobile Associa- 
tion and Motor Union is the institution of a 
Light Car Membership, open to motorists driving their 
own cars, at a subscription of one guinea per annum. 
The scope of the Association in the matter of member- 
ship is now therefore fully comprehensive, every sec- 
tion of the motoring community being included, with 
advantages and privileges commensurate with the re- 
quirements of the member and the amount of the sub- 
scription paid. The various classes of members are 
now as follows: (1) The ordinary car owner, who is 
not limited to horse-power or weight, who may have 
as many as three cars on the road at one time, and who 
is entitled to free legal defence for himself and one 
driver, with full road privileges for all his cars, for the 
one subscription of two guineas per annum. (2) The 
Light Car member, or one guinea subscriber, who drives 
his own car, which must be a two or three-seater not ex- 
ceeding 11.9 h.p. (Treasury rating), and who is entitled 
to free legal defence and the usual A.A. road services. 
(3) The genuine Cycle Car member, or half-guinea sub- 
scriber, whose vehicle must have a cylinder capacity not 
exceeding 1,000 c.c., but may now be of any weight. 
(4; The Motor Cyclisi, whose subscription is also half 
a guinea per annum. Both the cycle car and the motor 
cycle owners are, of course, allowed one badge only, 
and only one driver or rider is entitled to membership 
privileges. It is the avowed object of the Association 
to make it as natural for a motorist to carry the A.A. 
badge as it is for him to take out his driving licence— 
an ambition which seems likely to be realised. We note 








that during the month of April no fewer than 3,907 
motorists joined its ranks, the previous record of 3, 723 
new members in one month being thereby eclipsed. The 
total membership is now within measurable distance of 
100,000. 

The recent publication of the awards in the 1913 com. 
petition open to drivers of Napier cars has been quickly 
followed by an announcement that there is to be a simi- 
lar competition this year, so that it is evident that the 
scheme is popular both with owners and. drivers of 
Napier cars. The object of the competition is to assist 
the owner to get the best results from his car, and to 
encourage the careful and persevering driver. Prizes 
amounting to upwards of £170 in value are given to the 
successful competitors on the basis of the driver’s best 
record of low upkeep charges and running expenses 
during a period of six months from June 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, such records being certified by the owners of 
the cars. The age and h.p. are taken into account in 
arriving at the result, and the Automobile Association 
and Motor Union have again consented to appoint a 
special committee to act as judges and to make the 
awards. Such competitions as these are bound to be of 
great service to the car owner, and they are also of in- 
terest to all motorists and the public generally, inas- 
much as they show what excellent results in the matter 
of economical motoring can be obtained from the com- 
bination of a high-grade car and a careful driver. The 
results of last season’s competition were a revelation. 

North-Country motoring clubs are nothing if not 
practical. They specialise in road achievements, and 
have a particular penchant for hill-climbs. The annual 
reliability trial of the Manchester A.C. in North Wales 
was held on Saturday last, and was well attended. 
The numerous entrants started from Bowden at 8 a.m., 
and proceeded for a non-stop run to Bettwys-y-Coed 
with a timed hill-climb as the piéce de résistance for 
the morning menu. In the afternoon they returned 
by a delightful route through Capel Curig and Festi- 
niog. Having regard to the oft-repeated remark that 
a doctor is the one person who should on occasion be 
allowed to exceed the legal speed limit, it is interesting 
to note that the silver medal for the competitive hill- 
climb was carried off by a medical man—Dr. W. H. 
Tattersall—who was driving a 25 h.p. Vauxhall 
Prince Henry. This was the highest award for cars 
exceeding 21 h.p. In the traders’ section of the same 
class, the same makers also scored a triumph, Mr. E. 
Mercer taking the silver medal with a 25 h.p. Vaux- 
hall. The hill-climbing qualities of these cars re- 
ceived, therefore, a further demonstration. 

We understand that the rumours which have been 
current lately on the Stock Exchange regarding a pro- 
posed amalgamation between Argylls, Limited and 
another well-known motor-manufacturing concern are 
now taking more definite shape, and that matters have 
advanced so far that on Thursday last Mr. J. S. 
Matthew tendered his resignation of the managing 
directorship of the Argyll company, still, however, re 
maining on the Board. Further important develop- 
ments may be expected at an early date. 
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Literary Competition 


ELEVENTH WEEK. 


URING the thirteen weeks from March 14 to June 6 THE 
ACADEMY is printing each week a passage from some 
more or less well-known author whene work is gene- 

rally easily accessible either on the bookshelves at home or in 
the popular libraries published to-day—such libraries as 
Dent’s Everyman’s or Macmillan’s Eversley Series or the 
Popular Editions of Standard Works issued by Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons, or a series such as Jack’s Popular Books. 
Perhaps here and there an excerpt may be taken from a 
volume not quite so readily to hand, but for the most part 
the source will be —— popular, if classic. All we 
romise is that ge will appear which cannot be traced 
y inquiry among reading friends or a little research such 
as delights the true book-lover. 


Thirteen quotations will appear, and to those of our 
readers who send in the most correct list of names of authors 
and titles of works, and the two next best lists, we offer a 
First Prize of £5, a Second Prize of £3, and a Third Prize 
of £2. 


All competitors have to do is to fill in the Coupon given 
below, and after the completion of the series forward the 
thirteen Coupons to the Competition Editor, THE ACADEMY, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Results must reach 
us by first post on June 15, and the awards will be 
announced, we hope, in our issue of June 20, or, at the latest, 
of June 27. 


It must be understood that the Editor’s decision is final, 
and that he claims the right, in the event of a tie, to divide 
the prizes as he thinks proper. 


QuoratTion XI. 


Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin, 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestin’d Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin? 


Oh Thou, who man of baser Earth didst make, 
And e’en with Paradise devise the snake; 

For all the Sin the Face of wretched Man 
Is black with—Man’s Forgiveness give—and take ! 


“THE ACADEMY” COMPETITION. 


Author's name 


TERRE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EERE EE EES 


Quotation taken from 


PPP eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


Competitor's name 


SORE E EHH HEHEHE EEE EROS 


Address 


TOT RHE EEE EE THEE HEHEEEH EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EES 


Coupon No. 11, May 23. 


-' + Copies of previous issues may be obtained by new 
readers desirous of taking part in the Competition. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


‘The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
_ queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. , 


T the moment of writing the markets appear to be in 

better form. There is, at any rate, an idea that the 

worst has passed. There is not likely to be any 
failure inside the House. The firms that were incom- 
moded by the collapse of the speculative syndicate have 
been relieved of their burden by stronger houses, who will 
unload at their leisure. Although some people talk de- 
spondently of the Continental position, a reaction has set 
in, and we now hope for the best. What the markets need 
is rest. If we could have a holiday in new issues, then 
the savings of the country might be diverted into securi- 
ties already existing, and we should see a general harden- 
ing up of prices. But I am afraid that this cannot be ex- 
pected. On the contrary, I hear of many new loans now 
being prepared. China is contemplating a fifteen million 
issue, and a representative is now in London discussing the 
question. 

The extraordinary offer of Mexican securities and the 
still more extraordinary letter issued by Messrs. Morgan, 
Grenfell and Co., has amused the City. No one took the 
Mexican offer seriously. It was well known that the arma- 
ment firms who had supplied Huerta with ammunition had 
been compelled to take the securities in payment, and they 
merely advertised in order to be able to sell them later on 
if peace arrived. The British Isles Oil Producers, with a 
share capital of a million, has an important Board, but 
the offer is distinctly speculative. Vauxhall Motors is a 
reasonable Industrial risk. The Province of Alberta has 
offered 5 million dollars 44 per cent. 10-year debentures at 
973. It is doubtful whether the issue will go, as the public 
think that these Provincial Governments have borrowed 
a great deal too much money. The Teck-Lebel (Kirkland) 
Syndicate is an introduction without a prospectus, and as 
such must be disregarded. It appears to emanate from the 
same stable as Nakamun Asphalt. 

Money.—Money is distinctly plentiful, but the rates are 
fairly firm. If the gold now offering is kept in England, 
we may expect June to be a month of cheap money. There 
are signs that the Russian demand has ceased, and the 
only fear is that the Bank of France will find it necessary 
to strengthen its gold reserve during the next few weeks. 

ForEIGNERS.—In the Foreign market Japanese stocks 
have hardened and the City believes that Japan now sees 
the necessity for strict economy. Perus have been 
steadily sold. There appears to be a revolution within a 
revolution, and either one President or the other, and pro- 
bably both, exhibit great hostility to the Peruvian Cor- 
poration. There is no readier means of currying favour 
with the Peruvian people than by persecuting this com- 
pany. Russians have hardened on the report that the 
Russian banks have had a meeting and discussed the whole 
position in St. Petersburg. Austrian securities are weak 
on the continued ill-health of the Emperor, and Tintos 
have also been offered, mainly because the Copper position 
is not strong. 

Home Raimts.—Mr. J. H. Thomas now threatens a 
general railway strike unless the men are given an eight- 
hous’ day and a considerable rise in wages. Probably the 
agitators are asking for a great deal more than they ex- 
pect. We must not forget that the Government gave the 
railway companies permission to raise their rates when 
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wages were put up last year. This was creating a prece. 
dent, and if wages are again raised Parliament will pro- 
bably permit a further increase in both passenger ang 
goods charges. I do not think that there is any reason 
why holders of Home Railway stocks should be scared out 
of their position. Quotations are now at the very bottom, 
Trade, although not good, is certainly quite good enough 
for the companies to earn 5 per cent. at present quotations, 
We must not forget that all the leading Home Railway 
ordinary stocks are a perfectly free market ; that they are 
good security for any loan, and that they return 5 per cent, 
to an investor. 

YaNKEES.—The news that the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission is likely to grant an increase in rates, at any 
rate on the Eastern roads, has done a great deal to help 
the Yankee market. The Mexican position has been re. 
lieved by the fall of Tampico, and, what is of much more 
importance, the whole of Wall Street is short of stock. 
Therefore, we have seen quite a considerable rise in the 
more speculative securities, and especially in Steels, where 
a large ‘‘bear’’ account exists. It is difficult to know how 
long this rise will last. We have not seen the end of the 
Mexican trouble, and although the wheat crop in the 
States promises magnificently, trade is dull. 

Russer.—The Merlimau report was quite good. The 
estimate was exceeded and 64 per cent. dividend was paid. 
But better even than the dividend is the estimate for the 1914 
crop. If this is sold at present prices and if working costs 
can be reduced, and there is no reason why they should 
not be, then Merlimau might pay 15 per cent. dividend. 
The shares are, therefore, worth holding. Rubber Estates 
of Krian report was also good. Plantation was weakened 
to 2s. 5d., but business in the Rubber share market is dull. 

O1..—The excellent report of the North Caucasian Oil 
Company, which appeared after we had gone to press last 
week, had a fairly good effect on the market. I must con- 
gratulate Mr. McGarvey upon the wonderfully successful 
manner in which he has drilled the somewhat difficult 
ground, and especially upon the fact that the production 
he obtained more than exceeded the estimate. Maikop 
Combine report pleased nobody. But Bibi Eibat managed 
to pay a dividend in the first year of its reconstruction, 
and the directors may be heartily congratulated. Burmahs 
have been hard, and Premiers have also risen. There is 
very little business in Egyptians, but Shells have been good 
most of the week. 

Mines.—In the Mining market dealers are talking up 
all the Broken Hill shares. Lead is now at £18 155. 84., 
and this must have a good effect on all the mines of the 
Barrier Range. The liquidation in Russian Mines has now 
come tc an end, and both Russo-Asiatics and Russian Min- 
ing have hardened. It is believed that all the weak “‘bulls” 
have been shaken out. Both Kaffirs and Rhodesians are idle. 
No one is inclined to speculate in Chartered until some- 
thing definite has been settled in regard to the Land ques- 
tion. Cam and Motors remain weak. Tin shares are 
neglected, the metal being lower. 

MiscELLangeous.—In the Miscellaneous market there 
have been a few movements in Shipping shares, Royal 
Mails having hardened. ‘The British India Steam Navig* 
tion report showed no variation in the amount available for 
dividend, but the Insurance fund is not added to, and the 
report on the whole was considered unsatisfactory. Joha 
Lysaght figures are a record. This magnificent Iron and 
Steel firm is managed with great skill, and the directors 
invariably carry forward more than the year’s earnings 
Both debentures and preference may be considered gilt 
edged Iron and Steel investments. The Fine Cotto? 
Spinners figures are good, and the rather unusual acti? 
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taken by the directors last year in watering the capital 
appears to be fully justified. It is not often that a com- 
pany that waters its capital maintains its distribution. But 
Fine Cotton Spinners is one of the best managed combines 
in the North of England, and all the securities are sound. 
RayMONnD RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FEDERATION OF EUROPE. 
To the Editor of THE AcaDEmy. 


Sir,—An influential movement (which has already been 
notified in your columns) is in course of development, 
which, when its character is widely understood, must not 
only commend itself to the peoples of the great nations 
constituting Europe, but to the peoples of the civilised 
nations of the world. Its character is of the nature of a 
common peace alliance, which is to say that its principal 
aim is one of disarmament. 

In face of the hitherto abortive attempts of the Hague 
Conference to secure a political unity between the great 
nations, in respect to this same question of a lasting peace 
ground, this new movement may be looked upon, by the 
great majority, as fortuitous, as were all preceding at- 
tempts of like nature. But when the common ground of 
propitiation is made clear, the ground of objection, in this 
case, must prove to be a weak one. ‘This will be plainly 
evident if we come to an understanding as to why any 
common efforts of unity should prove abortive. If they 
work, as they assume to work, for the common good of 
rations, why should there exist any common form of 
antagonism ? 

Here we have the problem in a nutshell. The Hague 
Conference was a common attempt to secure a permanent 
European peace policy, if it cannot be said te have been a 
policy of disarmament; but the European answer to that 
Conference was by no means a common one. It was, in 
fact, a special attitude towards a common understanding. 
In the circumstances it could never command success. In- 
ceed, its failure leaves us in doubt as to whether the Con- 
ference, itself, constituted a common or uncommon Court 
of national appeal. How is its apparent impotence, as 
far as its desired object is concerned, to be translated, if 
its common purpose is productive of other than common 
results? The secret of a grand division lies therein, and 
no one, in his senses, would assume that it emanates from 
the common needs in question. The failure of the Hague 
Conference to lay the foundations of a European Peace 
is due to its extraordinary initiative alone. 

Coming to this new movement, originated by Sir Max 
Waechter under the name of the European Unity League, 
its Success is the more assured, because its executive is 
built upon ordinary procedure, and not on an uncommon 
court of appeal. Its author happily recognises the secret 
power of real unity, which is one of concretion not abstrac- 
tion. Therefore, his methods are concrete methods, and, 
as such, they can but produce concrete results. 

For instance, in the object put forward by the League, 
ere are no distinguishing features apart from those which 
are synonymous of the whole. Thus, not one nation, in 
question, can be said to stand to lose by its object, but 
€very nation stands to gain by it. The policy of excessive 
(because competitive) armament becomes itself killed, as 
all obvious reasons (those of gain) are destroyed. 

c I have myself become a member of the League, because, 
i! any argument can strip war of its rational standing, that 
argument is to be seen in the one issued by the European 
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Unity League, which is a reprint from the Fortnightly Re- 
view of May, 1913. No matter what nation is in question, 
the basis of all extortionate taxation is to be found in the 
common suspension of right, and it is through this that 
the common community or interest between nations is 
exploited. Thus, war is only rational as an engine of 
common exploitation. Destroy the reasons for exploiting 
the common interests of nations, as the League destroys 
them by its arguments, and you destroy the reasons for 
maintaining the armies and navies of the world. 

In the past it was the work of politicians to make ideal 
points of difference between the common interests of 
nations. It is, of course, being done at the. present day. 
But it is surely time that these gave place to real points 
of unity, and with the need should come the support of 
every unit of character to be found amongst the nations of 
Europe, if not the whole world. It is either this or a 
disastrous struggle for an uncommon supremacy. I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 


May 2, 1914. H. C. DANIeL. 


THE LONGEST SENTENCE. 
To the Editor of THE AcapEmy. 

Sir,—There was some question in these columns last 
year over the longest sentence in English literature, one 
correspondent citing a passage which contained over 200 
words. I have just lighted on two instances in W. Haz- 
litt’s estimate of Sir Walter Scott in ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Age,’’ the first having fully 330 words, the second over 
460; the latter occurs at the close of the essay, and may 
perhaps be worth quoting :— 

“If there were a writer, who ‘born for the universe’ 

Narrow’d his mind... . 
and to party gave up what was meant for mankind 
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who, from the height of his genius looking abroad into 
nature, and scanning the recesses of the human heart, 
‘winked and shut his apprehension up’ to every thought 
or purpose that tended to the future good of mankind— 
who, raised by affluence, the reward of successful indus- 
try, and by the voice of fame above the want of any but 
the most honourable patronage stooped to do unworthy 
acts of adulation, and abetted the views of the great with 
the pettifogging feelings of the meanest dependent on office 
—who, having secured the admiration of the public (with 
the probable reversion of immortality), showed no respect 
for himself, for that genius that had raised him to distinc- 
tion, for that nature which he trampled under foot—who, 
amiable, frank, friendly, manly in private life, was seized 
with the dotage of age and the fury of a woman the instant 
politics were concerned—who reserved all his candour and 
comprehensiveness of view for history, and vented his little- 
ness, pique, resentment, bigotry and intolerance on his 
contemporaries—who took the wrong side, and defended 
it by unfair means—who, the moment his own interest or 
the prejudices of others interfered, seemed to forget all 
that was due to the pride of intellect, to the sense of man- 
hood—who, praised, admired by men of all parties alike, 
repaid the public liberality by striking a secret and en- 
venomed blow at the reputation of everyone who was not 
the ready tool of power—who strewed the slime of rank- 
ling malice and mercenary scorn over the bud and 
promise of genius, because it was not fostered in the hot- 
bed of corruption, or warped by the trammels of servility 
—who supported the worst abuses of authority in the 
worst spirit—who joined a gang of desperadoes to spread 
calumny, contempt, infamy, wherever they were merited 
by honesty or talent on a different side—who officiously 
undertook to decide public questions by private insinua- 
tions, to prop the throne by nicknames and the altar by 
lies—who being (by common consent) the finest, the most 
humane and accomplished writer of his age, associated 
himself with and encouraged the lowest panders of a 
venal Press: deluging, nauseating the public mind with 
the offal and garbage of Billingsgate abuse and vulgar 
slang : showing no remorse, no relenting or compassion 
towards the victims of this nefarious and organised sys- 
tem of party-proscription, carried ou under the mask of 
literary criticism and fair discussion, insulting the mis- 
fortunes of some, and trampling on the early grave of 
others 





Who would not grieve if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep-if Atticus were he?’’ 


I am, Sir, etc. SESQUIPEDAL. 
New York. May, 1914. 
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